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Foreword 


Our  system  of  judging  entries  anonymously  this  edition  of  Portals  has 
once  again  produced  interesting  results,  and  is  quite  varied  from  the 
previous  issues.  As  we  hoped,  the  student  body  is  again  well-represented: 
selections  come  from  the  Schools  of  Science,  Technology,  Industrial 
Management  and  HSSE,  as  well  as  the  Graduate  School.  The  competi¬ 
tion,  moreover,  was  extremely  close,  there  being  numerous  ties  in  the 
voting  for  second  and  third  place  in  both  divisions. 

The  biggest  change  has  occurred  in  the  number  of  multiple-awards 
thoughout  the  issue  to  the  same  entrants  —  two  two-award  winners  in  the 
Freshman  Contest;  one  two-award  winner  and  two  three-aware  winners 
in  the  Open  Contest.  But  our  greatest  satisfaction  has  come  from  the 
rules  change  because  by  limiting  the  length  of  selections  for  all  entrants, 
Portals  is  now  able  to  present  many  new  writers  as  well  as  the  familiar 
ones  of  past  issues. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  all  those  entrants  who  have  made  Portals  and  the 
Goliard  writing  contest  once  again  a  success;  and  on  behalf  of  the  English 
Department  I  congratulate  those  entrants  whose  work  appears  here.  It 
is  continuing  evidence  that  PNC  enjoys  the  presence  of  many  fine  writers. 

H.  W.  Phillips,  Director 
Student  Writing  Contest 


JUDGES:  Professor  John  Stanfield,  Acting  Chairman,  English  Depart¬ 
ment;  Dr.  June  Bostich,  Professor  Barbara  Lootens,  Mr.  Hal  Phillips, 
Dr.  Roger  Schlobin;  Miss  Susan  Iwan,  Miss  Pat  Hyer. 


COVER  PHOTOGRAPH:  John  Niemann,  905  Tryon  Road,  Michigan 
City,  took  this  picture  of  the  Lee  R.  Seymour  residence  on  Goldring 
Road  near  LaPorte.  Mr.  Niemann’s  special  photographic  interests  are 
architecture,  nature,  and  portraits.  (Nikkormat  FT,  50mm  f  1.4  lens;  f4 
at  l/60th,  Plus-X  film  SAE  125.) 
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FRESHMAN  CONTEST 
First  Prize  Winner: 

LE-SHA-NAH  TO-VAH  TI-KO-SAY-VU 

TEKIAH-SHEVARIM-TERUAH-TEKIAH  -  the  sounds  of  the 
ram’s  horn  call  the  Jewish  people  throughout  the  world  to  prayer  during 
the  most  sacred  days  of  the  year.  Rosh  Hashanah  and  Yom  Kippur,  known 
as  the  High  Holy  Days,  have  been  observed  by  the  Jewish  people  for 
5734  years. 

Rosh  Hashanah  means  “Head  of  the  Year”  and  is  celebrated  on  the 
first  day  of  the  Hebrew  month  of  Tishri  (usually  in  September).  It  me¬ 
morializes  the  birthday  of  the  world  —  the  anniversary  of  creation.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Biblical  law,  the  Jewish  people  are  commanded  to  observe  the 
Hebrew  New  Year:  “In  the  seventh  month,  in  the  first  day  of  the  month, 
shall  be  a  solemn  rest  unto  you,  a  memorial  proclaimed  with  the  blast  of 
the  horns,  a  holy  convocation”  (Leviticus  XXIII,  24).  This  day  is  set  aside 
for  self-examination  of  one’s  actions  and  thoughts  of  the  previous  year 
and  for  self-consecration  for  a  better  life  during  the  approaching  year. 
Each  individual  sits  in  prayer  and  meditation  in  the  synagogue,  taking 
spiritual  stock  of  himself.  On  this  “Day  of  Judgment”  every  person  re¬ 
views  his  sins  and  mistakes  of  the  past  year.  Then  through  prayer  he 
seeks  forgiveness  and  resolves  to  live  a  better  life.  It  is  a  solemn  yet  joy¬ 
ous  occasion.  Families  group  together  to  feast  and  to  celebrate  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  year.  They  attend  temple  services  as  a  family,  blessing  the 
year  ahead  and  thanking  God  for  sustaining  them  throughout  the  year 
that  has  passed.  A  special  ceremony  connected  with  this  Holy  Day  is  the 
blowing  of  the  ram’s  horn  or  shofar.  The  sounds  tekiah-shevarim-teruah- 
tekiah  summon  man’s  conscience  to  awaken  and  to  prepare  him  for  a 
better  life. 

The  ten  days  following  Rosh  Hashanah  are  known  as  Asereth  Y’me 
T’shuvah  or  the  Ten  Days  of  Penitence.  During  this  time  the  individual 
reviews  his  actions  and  examines  his  life.  He  prepares  himself  both  men¬ 
tally  and  spiritually  for  the  tenth  day  —  Yom  Kippur,  the  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment.  It  is  observed  in  accordance  with  the  Biblical  injunction,  “in  the 
seventh  month,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month,  ye  shall  afflict  your  souls. 
On  this  day  atonement  shall  be  made  for  you”  (Leviticus  XXIII,  27).  On 
this  day  every  person  is  given  the  opportunity  to  confess  and  to  repent 
his  sins.  Each  Jew  spends  the  eve  of  Yom  Kippur  seeking  out  those  peo¬ 
ple  he  has  wronged  and  asking  for  their  forgiveness  because  pardon  from 
God  requires  first  a  pardon  from  man.  The  entire  twenty-four  hour  day 
of  Yom  Kippur  is  spent  in  the  synagogue  praying  and  fasting.  The  fast¬ 
ing  symbolizes  affliction  of  the  soul  and  is  done  to  show  humility  in  the 
presence  of  God  and  to  show  an  awareness  of  His  powers  of  forgiving. 
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The  prayer  service  begins  with  the  traditional  chanting  of  the  beautiful 
Kol  Nidre,  All  Our  Vows.  It  is  followed  by  readings  from  the  special 
prayer  book,  the  Machzor. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  services  the  shofar  sounds  one  long  blast  sym¬ 
bolizing  a  final  appeal  for  repentance.  The  Holy  Days  are  ended  with  a 
feast  breaking  the  fast  and  rejoicing  in  the  new  year. 

Attendance  at  High  Holy  Day  services  is  a  family  affair,  and  from  my 
earliest  remembrances  I  attended  these  services  each  year  with  my  fam¬ 
ily.  Through  the  years  my  understanding  of  the  rituals  of  the  Holy  Days 
has  been  in  a  state  of  change.  When  I  was  very  young,  I  gave  no  thought 
to  the  service  at  all;  I  attended  because  my  family  took  me.  Throughout 
the  entire  evening  I  played  with  the  fringe  on  my  daddy’s  prayer  shawl, 
tried  on  my  mommy’s  wedding  bands,  folded,  refolded,  and  refolded  a 
handkerchief.  I  waited  only  for  the  ram’s  horn  to  be  blown.  I  then  prompt¬ 
ly  went  to  sleep  and  slept  through  the  sermon  and  the  closing  prayers. 

As  I  grew  through  the  years,  my  understanding  increased.  I  listened 
with  intensity  as  the  rabbi  explained  how  God  opens  the  Books  of  Life 
and  Death  at  the  beginning  of  the  Holy  Days.  After  the  ten  days  He 
makes  His  decision  and  places  each  person  in  one  of  the  two  books,  and 
the  books  are  closed  on  the  final  day.  Which  book  has  he  put  me  in?  I 
worried  the  whole  ten  days  whether  I  had  overlooked  some  misdeed  and, 
if  so,  what  would  happen  to  me. 

As  I  matured,  the  significance  of  the  Holy  Days  became  more  valuable 
to  me.  Just  as  once  a  year  the  house  is  opened  for  a  general  cleaning,  so 
here  is  a  general  cleaning  of  the  mind  and  spirit.  It  is  a  time  of  cleaning 
out  the  old  to  start  afresh.  It  is  never  too  late  to  try  again;  it  is  never  too 
late  to  be  a  better  person;  it  is  never  too  late  to  make  a  better  world. 

Now,  as  the  final  tekiah  of  the  shofar  echoes  around  the  world  and  the 
Judgment  Books  are  closed,  my  heart  is  filled  with  the  true  meaning  of 
the  traditional  greeting,  le-sha-nah  to-vah  ti-ko-say-vu  —  “May  you  be 
inscribed  for  a  good  year.” 

-  DEBBIE  SA  CKS 

Debbie  Sacks  lives  at  354  Andover,  Valparaiso.  She  is  a  full-time  student 
at  PNC  in  her  second  year  of  nurse’s  training  and  plans  to  continue  her 
studies  for  a  Bachelor’s  degree. 

Second  Prize  Winner  {Tie): 

TRY  IT  -  YOU  WON’T  LIKE  IT 

Discrimination  of  the  rankest  order  is  practiced  against  a  large  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  population  on  a  continuing  daily  basis,  with  the  majority  of 
mankind  totally  unaware  of  its  existence.  I  speak  not  for  Gloria  Steinem, 
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Stokely  Carmichael  or  Caesar  Chavez,  but  for  the  stepchildren  of  modem 
civilization,  we  who  are  Left  Handers  in  your  Right-Handed  World. 

With  each  forward  step  that  modern  technology  has  advanced,  we 
Lefties  have  been  set  back  two.  We  live  in  a  world  designed,  constructed, 
devised,  geared  and  operated  by  and  for  the  83%  of  you  who  have  no  con¬ 
cept  of  the  discombobulation  of  being  “other-handed.”  Now  that  I’ve 
called  this  to  your  attention,  however,  loosen  your  imagination  and  en¬ 
vision  yourself  in  our  backward-land.  Or,  better  yet,  trial  run  a  day  of 
left-handedness  —  you  will  find  doorknobs  on  the  wrong  sides  of  doors, 
your  tableware  reversed,  that  scissors  do  not  cut,  ladles  do  not  pour,  ice 
cream  does  not  scoop,  potatoes  do  not  peel,  and  the  desk  whereat  you  sit 
has  no  writing  surface  in  front  of  you.  And  may  I  ask  you  to  try  writing  in 
a  spiral- bound  notebook  with  your  left  hand! 

At  one  time  there  was  talk  that  Walt  Disney  was  considering  adding  a 
“Left-Handed  Land”  to  his  Disney  World  complex,  where  everything 
from  doorknobs  to  desk  sets  would  operate  from  the  port  side.  What  a 
revelation  in  tactile  travail  for  you  right-handers! 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  minority  is  a  natural  one.  In  most  other  like 
determinations,  the  law  of  averages  dictates  nearly  a  fifty-fifty  division. 
I  submit,  instead,  that  we  are  the  victims  of  environmental  disaptitude, 
the  remnants  of  a  cultural  conditioning  where  using  your  left  hand  earned 
you  a  thump  on  the  head.  No  wonder  more  lefties  are  ambidexterous; 
’tis  our  survival  in  your  jungle  of  the  fittest. 

In  conclusion,  though  I  realize  I  probably  have  not  advanced  our 
cause  nor  won  any  of  you  to  join  us  as  southpaw  scribes,  still  I  hope  at 
least  to  have  made  you  aware  of  our  discriminant  status.  And  the  next 
time  you  reach  for  a  doorknob  or  pick  up  a  pen  —  Stop!  and  remember, 
for  some  of  us  it  ain’t  so  easy. 

—  JAN  FARRINGTON 

Jan  Farrington  lives  in  Rolling  Prairie,  has  three  children  and  is  a  legal 
secretary.  She  is  a  part-time  student  at  PNC  and  plans  to  further  her 
education.  She  is  a  two-award  winner  in  this  issue. 

Second  Prize  Winner  {Tie): 

HOSPITALS:  YOUR  MONEY  OR  YOUR  LIFE 

As  I  sat  in  the  smoke-filled  waiting  room  of  the  pediatric  ward,  I  whis¬ 
pered  a  small  prayer  of  thanks.  Early  diagnosis  and  quick  action  had 
helped  my  daughter.  The  hectic  and  time-consuming  procedure  of  com¬ 
pleting  insurance  forms  while  she  was  given  treatment  and  admitted 
seemed  a  small  enough  inconvenience:  she  would  recover. 

I  was  deep  in  thought  when  a  young  Mexican  girl,  about  seventeen, 
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walked  quietly  into  the  room.  Despite  a  slight  language  barrier  and  the 
fact  that  we  were  both  exhausted,  we  began  to  converse. 

Her  infant  son  was  also  seriously  ill.  His  prognosis,  however,  unlike 
that  of  my  daughter,  was  not  good.  She  told  me  how  she  and  her  husband 
had  brought  him  to  the  hospital  two  weeks  previously;  how  he  had  been 
refused  admittance  because  her  husband  had  no  job,  money,  or  insur¬ 
ance;  and  how  they  watched  his  condition  become  steadily  worse,  until 
he  lapsed  into  a  coma.  Her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  and  her  voice  with 
anguish,  as  she  said,  “My  son  is  dying  because  we  are  poor.” 

My  mood  changed  from  one  of  relief  because  of  my  own  child  to  one  of 
pity  for  her  tiny  son.  I  was  shocked  that  this  child  had  been  denied  medi¬ 
cal  treatment  because  his  parents  were  poor.  Obviously,  signing  the 
insurance  form  for  my  daughter  was  more  significant  than  I  had  realized. 
She  was  at  least  given  a  chance  because  of  it.  I  shuddered  to  think  that 
she,  too,  would  have  been  denied  treatment  if  I  had  not  had  insurance. 

How  could  one  life  be  more  important  to  a  hospital  than  another  be¬ 
cause  of  a  piece  of  paper?  I  was  almost  afraid  to  search  for  the  answer. 
My  thoughts  were  confused  as  I  tried  to  find  the  justification.  Wrong 
diagnosis,  language  barrier,  or  total  lack  of  compassion  for  a  fellow  hu¬ 
man  being  —  whatever  the  reason,  there  was  no  justification. 

I  was  horrified  and  ashamed.  If  the  chance  for  proper  treatment  de¬ 
pends  on  money  and  insurance,  our  medical  institutions  need  a  thorough 
re-evaluation.  Every  human  life  should  at  least  be  given  a  chance  for 
help,  regardless  of  social  or  economic  status.  Medical  facilities  have  be¬ 
come  so  computerized  and  mechanical  that  they  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  separate  finances  from  human  need. 

I  believe  human  need  must  come  first.  Pieces  of  paper  should  not  re¬ 
place  mercy  and  compassion;  and  the  quality  of  mercy  should  not  de¬ 
pend  on  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield.  In  a  country  as  great  as  America,  not 
one  person  should  be  able  to  say  that  adequate  care  was  denied  for  finan¬ 
cial  reasons.  Money  and  insurance  forms  are  only  paper.  Life  is  a  gift 
from  God,  and  it  is  our  responsibility  to  see  that  everyone  has  a  chance 
to  receive  the  best  care  possible. 

While  I  am  thankful  for  the  prompt  attention  my  daughter  received, 
I  remain  angry  about  the  lack  of  attention  given  to  others.  The  tiny, 
curly-haired  Mexican  baby  lost  his  fight  against  proper  procedure,  but 
I  will  continue  to  fight  for  him,  and  others  like  him.  My  conscience  as  an 
American  and  my  pride  as  a  mother  will  not  allow  me  to  do  anything 
else.  No  child  should  be  the  victim  of  the  modern  hospital’s  misconcep¬ 
tion  of  its  intended  function. 

-  CATHY  CHAVEZ 

Cathy  Chavez,  married  and  the  mother  of  three  children,  lives  at  931 
Henry  Street,  Michigan  City.  She  is  a  freshman  at  PNC  in  nurse’s  train- 
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ing  and  plans  to  earn  her  R.N. 

Second  Prize  Winner  (Tie): 

MAN  OF  IRON 

In  today’s  society  American  men  are  expected  to  be  in  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  their  emotions.  Visible  signs  of  joy,  anger,  or  love  are  allowable 
in  moderation  only.  Boys  learn  very  early  in  life  that  the  ability  to  con¬ 
trol  their  emotions  shows  others  proof  of  their  manhood.  I  am  married 
to  such  a  “man  of  iron.”  He  is  one  of  the  strong  silent  types.  When  he 
does  speak,  he  uses  quiet  tones;  grief,  joy  and  anger  are  shown  in  allow¬ 
able  moderate  amounts.  But  I  did  see  my  man  display  his  inner  feelings 
on  a  special  day,  and  I  shall  treasure  the  memory  of  that  day  always. 

It  really  is  strange  what  a  person  can  remember  about  a  special  occa¬ 
sion.  I  can  recall  that  day  as  easily  and  vividly  as  though  it  were  a  film 
I  could  project  on  a  screen. 

The  day  our  first  child  was  to  be  born  we  were  up  very  early.  Though 
neither  of  us  would  admit  to  it,  we  were  both  nervous.  The  doctor  and  I 
had  decided  that  my  labor  should  be  induced.  Because  there  would  be  no 
way  of  knowing  how  long  the  labor  would  be,  we  were  expected  at  the 
hospital  at  7:30  a.m.  I  was  not  supposed  to  eat.  Ron,  who  usually  eats  a 
good  breakfast,  stated  flatly  that  he  would  get  something  later,  that  he 
was  not  hungry. 

Spring  was  trying  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  time  had  come  for  her 
debut.  The  hospital,  formerly  a  T.  B.  sanitarium,  had  a  few  balconies  and 
sun  porches  incorporated  into  the  front  of  the  building,  and  some  had 
flower  pots  containing  a  few  early  spring  flowers.  The  grounds  were 
beautifully  landscaped.  There  were  trees  and  shrubs  set  out  in  eye-pleas¬ 
ing  arrangements.  No  green  leaves  had  appeared  yet,  but  there  were 
many  buds  on  the  branches  of  both  the  trees  and  shrubs.  Just  as  we  drove 
into  the  parking  lot,  a  gentle  rain  began  to  fall.  Like  Spring,  I  was  not 
comfortable  with  my  decision  concerning  a  debut  that  day.  Retrospec¬ 
tively,  I  believe  I  remember  the  drabness  of  the  hospital  grounds  on  my 
arrival  so  well  because  of  the  great  change  that  had  taken  place  by  the 
time  I  left.  Truly,  “Spring  had  sprung,  and  the  grass  had  risen.”  The 
lawns  were  bright  new-green;  the  trees  had  tiny  buds,  and  there  were 
birds  and  squirrels  everywhere. 

Having  a  baby  is  usually  a  private  thing.  Normally  only  the  doctor,  a 
nurse  or  two  and  the  mother  are  present  at  the  time  of  birth.  But  this 
hospital  had  passed  a  new  rule  allowing  husbands  to  be  present  at  the 
birth.  We  had  decided  this  was  something  we  wanted  to  share,  so  Ron  was 
going  to  be  with  me  the  whole  time:  even  in  the  delivery  room. 

My  labor  wasn’t  bad,  and  I  felt  pretty  good  about  the  whole  thing.  I 
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am  not  certain  how  Ron  felt,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  even  more 
quiet  than  usual.  At  1:00  p.m.  when  my  labor  seemed  to  be  reaching  the 
last  stage,  the  sun  came  out  and  the  rain  stopped.  The  small  room  we 
were  in  was  flooded  with  brightness.  The  walls  were  a  soft  pastel  color. 
On  the  wall  directly  in  front  of  me  was  a  framed  poem.  High  over  Ron’s 
head,  on  the  wall  to  my  right,  hung  the  all-important  clock. 

When  my  time  to  move  to  the  delivery  room  came,  Ron  had  to  leave  me 
to  change  into  a  surgical  suit.  The  delivery  room  was  big  and  bright, 
brighter  than  the  sun-filled  room  I  had  been  in.  The  brightness  was 
harsh,  almost  painful  to  my  eyes.  This  room  was  shiny  and  businesslike, 
full  of  strange  instruments.  When  Ron  entered  I  almost  giggled.  He  had 
on  a  baggy  blue-green  suit.  Over  his  shoes  were  enormous  blue-green 
booties.  He  also  had  on  a  mask  and  a  hat,  something  I  had  never  seen 
him  wear  before. 

The  doctor  placed  a  chair  at  my  side  for  Ron  and  showed  him  how  to 
position  his  head  on  my  pillow  so  we  could  both  see  into  the  large  mirror 
at  the  end  of  the  table.  The  doctor  and  I  began  our  work.  From  time  to 
time  I  glanced  over  at  Ron,  but  all  I  could  see  were  his  eyes.  When  Brian 
had  finally  made  his  noisy  and  long-awaited  debut,  he  was  wrapped  in 
a  little  blanket  and  handed  to  his  father.  As  I  watched  Ron  cuddle  our 
son  I  saw  my  man  of  iron  start  to  melt.  I  still  saw  only  his  eyes,  but  now 
there  were  tears  in  them. 

Ron  “claims”  that  at  the  precise  moment  the  baby  was  given  to  him  his 
mask  slipped  and  poked  him  in  the  eye,  causing  the  tears.  No  matter  what 
he  says  I  will  always  have  that  picture  imprinted  on  my  mind  —  my  hus- 

-i 

band  sitting  quietly  by  my  side  with  the  tiny  bundle  containing  our  first 
son  held  lovingly  in  his  arms  while  tears  slowly  coursed  from  his  eyes  — 
my  man  of  iron. 

-  BARBARA  MULLIGAN 

Barbara  Mulligan,  housewife  and  mother  of  four  children,  lives  in  Union 
Mills.  She  is  in  her  freshman  year  at  PNC  in  nurse’s  training.  After  her 
R.N.,  she  hopes  to  continue  her  studies  for  a  Bachelor’s  degree. 

Third  Prize  Winner: 


MEMORIES 

When  I  was  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  my  life,  I  reflected  upon  the  past 
events  of  my  life  as  being  either  of  the  highest  degree  of  happiness  or  of 
a  tragic  nature.  One  of  the  most  shattering  experiences  I  had  encountered 
and  the  most  far  reaching  in  its  effects  on  my  future  was  the  death  of  my 
mother.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  I  was  accustomed  to  her  continuous  pres¬ 
ence.  Until  she  departed,  death  had  been  still  a  remote  subject  in  my  life, 
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something  that  could  happen  only  to  other  people.  She  was  only  thirty 
when  she  defied  statistics  and  died,  although  to  me  the  age  thirty  seemed 
ancient  in  comparison  to  thirteen.  For  the  first  time  I  was  brought  face 
to  face  with  death,  its  complete  finality  and  the  grief  and  loss  it  inflicts. 
Little  did  I  realize  that  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  life  that  would 
lead  me  to  the  bare  facts  of  reality. 

One  year  later  I  was  still  challenging  fate  as  I  had  when  I  refused  to 
accept  the  possibility  that  my  mother  would  die.  I  found  myself  being 
tossed  from  house  to  house  after  being  placed  in  the  cold  lap  of  charity. 
My  undefined  goal  at  age  thirteen  was  somehow  to  survive  to  the  age  of 
eighteen  and  then  escape.  Upon  reaching  eighteen,  I  did  just  that.  I 
boxed  up  my  memories,  keepsakes,  and  photographs  that  I  would  prob¬ 
ably  never  look  at  again,  but  couldn’t  bear  to  part  with,  and  left  Michigan 
City. 

Years  later,  after  the  arrival  of  my  children  I  had  a  compulsion  to  go 
home  again.  What  was  this  strange  compulsion  to  go  to  the  place  I  had 
been  so  anxious  to  leave,  yet  could  never  leave  altogether? 

This  was  where  you  began,  where  you  belong,  I  told  myself.  Go  back. 
Go  home.  Yet  as  Thomas  Wolfe  said,  “You  can’t  go  home  again.”  The 
change  is  too  much  to  bear.  The  sameness  too  sweet  to  remember.  Mem¬ 
ory  is  both  a  blessing  and  a  curse. 

When  I  looked  back  upon  my  home  before  the  death  of  my  mother,  I 
could  perceive  the  sun  setting  over  the  lake  in  Michiana  Shores.  Every¬ 
day  seemed  to  be  one  of  those  autumn  days  with  dazzling  burning  sun¬ 
sets  that  stir  you  as  a  child.  Our  log  cabin  home  cuddled  by  woods  was 
knee  deep  in  all  the  fall  colors,  and  the  smell  of  burning  logs  and  the 
crackling  of  the  fire  brought  back  the  warmth  and  security  of  a  mother’s 
love.  I  found  solace  in  this  memory  of  my  home  and  a  curious  pain,  the 
pain  that  comes  from  the  knowledge  that  death  is  absolute  and  final, 
not  an  illusion  to  be  toyed  with.  How  can  things  be  exactly  the  same  as 
when  you  passed  them  on  your  way  to  school?  Like  the  lake,  they  seem 
timeless? 

Upon  my  return  home  I  found  that  every  path  was  a  silent  shout  of 
memories.  I  could  imagine  telling  my  children  “that  is  where  I  broke  my 
arm.”  The  streets  seemed  to  say  welcome  back,  nothing  is  different,  noth¬ 
ing  is  changed.  Yet  how  could  everything  still  be  the  same,  when  my 
mother  was  gone?  I  suddenly  realized  there  had  been  nothing  for  me 
here  in  years.  But  my  emotions  are  entangled  with  my  memories.  Bit¬ 
ter  or  sweet,  I  don’t  want  any  part  of  life  to  be  really  over.  It  must  always 
be  available,  if  only  through  the  people  I  have  shared  it  with.  When  they 
die,  they  will  take  part  of  me  with  them.  But  they  will  leave  the  roots  that 
I  will  build  upon. 

Someday  I  will  tell  my  children  that  I  can  remember  what  it  is  like  to 
be  eighteen,  the  reckless  impatience  to  get  on  with  the  business  of  living 
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and  the  alternate  joy  and  agony  of  being  young  or  of  holding  the  hand  of 
the  dying.  Perhaps  the  day  will  even  come  when  I  will  shake  my  son  and 
plead,  “Go  home”  as  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  discerning  eyes:  “Home? 
What  does  she  know  of  home?”  I  know  this.  Maybe  something  is  lacking 
at  home.  Even  if  life  is  harsh  and  barren  at  home,  someday  he  will  learn 
the  truth,  that  if  anybody  in  the  world  loves  you  enough  to  be  concerned 
about  your  future  happiness,  it  is  those  groping,  struggling  people  in 
that  imperfect  place  called  home. 

-  SHARLEEN  HEALY 

Sharleen  Healy  is  a  housewife  and  the  mother  of  two  children  of  her  own 
and  4  step-children,  lives  at  1707  Tennessee  Street,  Michigan  City.  She 
is  a  sophomore  in  HSSE,  is  majoring  in  elementary  education,  and  plans 
to  teach.  She  is  a  two-award  winner  in  this  issue. 

COUNTRY  SCENE 

Come  sit  at  my  kitchen  table  and  savor  the  flavor  of  a  freshly-brewed 
cup  of  coffee  while  you  gaze  out  the  window  into  the  peaceful  tranquility 
of  a  country  barnyard  scene.  Enjoy  the  solitude;  the  nearest  neighbor  is 
a  good  quarter  mile  away. 

Within  the  direct  view  of  the  kitchen  window  stands  a  windmill,  not 
the  play-pretty  pretend  kind  your  weekend  “anteek”  collectors  are  beat¬ 
ing  the  country  bushes  for,  but  a  genuine,  honest-to-goodness,  real-life, 
waterpumping  model.  Wide  at  the  base  and  narrowing  to  a  peak  at  the 
65-foot  top,  it  towers  over  even  the  tallest  of  the  walnuts  shading  the 
house.  What  fun  to  climb  the  breathless  distance  to  its  summit  and  peer 
down  on  the  minutely-reduced  objects  below.  The  tin  cup  that  once 
graced  the  pump  handle  is  now  gone,  but  just  imagine  how  many  thirsty 
and  sun-parched  throats  have  gulped  that  cold  and  clear,  fresh  and 
sparkling,  chemical-free  water  from  it. 

Did  you  notice,  clustered  at  the  base  of  the  windmill,  the  myriad  col¬ 
lection  of  cats  and  kittens  inherently  apropos  to  every  farm?  We  have  a 
real  Heinz  variety  of  sizes  and  colors,  ranging  from  a  purebred  Murmese, 
black  as  jet  and  shining  like  a  spit-polished  boot,  to  our  butter-colored 
Snickelfritz,  mother  of  most  of  our  brood.  Several  of  the  kittens  are  curled 
about  each  other,  intertwined  in  the  sociability  peculiar  to  catdom,  en¬ 
joying  the  last  days  of  a  soon-to-tum-warmthless  sun,  while  the  others 
are  gamboling  about  in  the  serious  business  of  tail-chasing  or  leaf-stalking. 

Last  weekend’s  oh-so-welcome  downpour  of  rain  has  again  greened  the 
stubbly  lawn,  grown  sere  and  withered  from  our  devastating  summer- 
long  drought,  and  once  again  there  is  a  color  contrast  between  the  drab 
brown  of  the  circle  drive  and  the  emerald  hue  of  the  lawn. 

Let’s  stroll  outside  and  you  can  meet  our  two  German  Shepherds,  who 
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will  instantly  vie  for  your  attention  in  a  teeth-bared  tug  of  war,  using  an 
old  feed  sack  rescued  from  one  of  the  storage  sheds.  “Beware  of  the  Dog” 
warns  the  sun-faded  sign  on  the  gnarled  catalpa  as  you  enter  the  drive, 
but  rest  assured  you  are  safe  once  I  have  introduced  you  to  them;  and, 
now,  ferocious  only  in  their  jealousy  of  any  attention  shown  to  the  other, 
your  only  threat  is  in  tiring  of  petting  them. 

I  see  your  eye  is  now  caught  by  the  bevy  of  barnyard  chickens,  pecking 
and  grubbing  their  leisurely  way  to  the  corn  crib.  One  of  them  suddenly 
sounds  a  worm  alarm  and  rushes  pell-mell  to  a  spot  ten  feet  hence,  and 
the  others  hustle  hurriedly  behind  in  a  clucking,  clustering  bunch,  their 
listening  heads  tilted  to  the  side  as  they  hurry  along. 

Scattered  about  the  barnyard  in  a  helter-skelter  clutter  are  the  imple¬ 
ments  of  hay  making  —  the  mower,  rake,  crimper,  baler  and  wagons  — 
parked  in  a  thither-and-yon  fashion  in  a  semi-circle  around  the  tractor. 
Apparently  rain  had  threatened  the  day  we  baled,  and  each  was  hurried¬ 
ly  unhooked  and  abandoned  while  the  next  was  pinned  and  hustled  out 
to  the  field.  Baling  is  such  a  breath-holding,  weather-hoping  proposition, 
anyway! 

Continuing  across  the  barnyard,  we  come  to  the  paddock  where  the 
pride  of  our  pastures  are  contentedly  milling  about,  our  Polled  Hereford 
herd.  Gentlest  of  all  beef  breeds,  they  also  are  the  prettiest,  with  their 
burnished  red  coats  and  sweet  white  faces.  Looking  at  them  grazing  in 
the  alfalfa  green  meadows,  they  are  picturesquely  reminiscent  of  the 
technicolor  movie  scenes  of  the  Old  West. 

I  hope  you  enjoyed  your  visit. 

—  JAN  FARRINGTON 
HERE  BOYS  COME  TO  BE  MADE  MEN 

A  Separate  Peace  by  John  Knowles  takes  place  in  a  prominent  secon¬ 
dary  independent  school  around  1942-1943.  The  decisions  that  the  war, 
school,  and  adulthood  require  from  the  characters  and  the  psychological 
structures  of  the  characters  are  paramount.  To  illustrate  this  I  will  de¬ 
scribe  the  characters:  Gene,  the  narrator,  is  a  scholar:  self  conscious, 
reflective,  and  easily  swayed  by  his  roommate,  Phineas.  Phineas,  Gene’s 
roommate,  has  charm,  grace,  physical  prowess  and  fearlessness:  “Phineas 
is  a  student  who  combined  an  ignorance  of  the  rules  with  a  winning  urge 
to  be  good.”  He  is  free  from  fear,  hate,  and  jealousy.  But  Quakenbush, 
crew  manager,  never  achieves  success  in  his  own  eyes  or  in  anything  he 
wants  for  himself.  Being  crew  manager  is  his  way  of  satisfying  his  need 
to  be  superior  and  at  the  same  time  cover  up  his  own  personal  failure  to 
achieve.  The  heart  of  the  book  is  the  interaction  of  the  psychological 
structures  between  characters. 

Gene,  a  senior  in  high  school,  applies  to  be  assistant  crew  manager,  a 
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nonentity  of  a  job  usually  done  by  disabled  boys.  His  unconscious  rea¬ 
soning  for  his  actions  is  found  in  his  previous  experience  of  having 
yielded  to  a  blind,  premeditated,  unrecognized  impulse  of  malicious 
jealousy  that  had  caused  Finny  to  fall,  partially  crippling  him  for  life. 
Now  he  applies  for  assistant  crewmanager  to  escape  from  sports  and  him¬ 
self.  He  had  thought  of  sports  as  an  imitation  of  war,  an  escape  from 
adult  responsibilities.  Now  he  mistrusts  himself.  There  is  a  parallel  be¬ 
tween  what  moves  Gene  to  cause  Finny’s  fall  and  the  impulses  that  move 
men  to  war.  “Something  ignorant  in  the  human  heart”  causes  war,  Gene 
reflects,  and  something  ignorant  in  his  own  heart  supplied  the  impulse 
that  caused  Finny’s  fall. 

However,  Gene  cannot  escape  himself  because  Quakenbush,  satisfying 
his  needs  for  superiority,  hit  at  the  core  of  his  weaknesses,  causing  him  to 
strike  back  and  recognize  that  his  psychological  war  is  the  homicidal 
knot  of  hatred  in  himself.  He  reflects,  “it  was  almost  as  though  I  were 
maimed.”  Similarly,  he  did  not  feel  as  if  he  hit  Quakenbush  only  for 
Finny,  but  also  as  though  “he  had  done  it  for  himself.”  This  is  the  partial 
realization  that  Gene  enjoys  spiritual  closeness  with  Finny.  Gene  and 
Finny  are  portrayed  as  slipping  in  and  out  of  each  other’s  roles  and  yet 
remaining  entirely  themselves  while  doing  so.  This  illustrates  their 
identification  in  heart  and  spirit.  Yet,  their  relationship  is  flawed  by 
Gene’s  jealousy.  Gene  is  incapable  of  loving  completely  and,  therefore, 
suffers  from  his  character  weakness  even  though  he  tries  to  ignore  his 
suffering  by  all  kinds  of  rationalizations.  For  example,  he  says.  “They 
were  even  in  enmity”;  “the  deadly  rivalry  was  after  all  on  both  sides.” 

Understanding  that  Quakenbush  touches  upon  the  truth,  but  trying 
to  elude  the  truth  about  himself,  he  rationalized  further:  “You,  Quaken¬ 
bush,  don’t  know  anything  about  who  I  am  or  anything  else.”  Quaken¬ 
bush  knows  nothing  of  Phineas,  of  their  gypsy  summer,  the  “Super  Sui¬ 
cide  Society”,  the  lackadaisical  first  summer  session  when,  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  they  had  idled  away  the  last  of  their  childhood. 

As  a  consequence  of  their  follies,  their  schoolboy  capers  had  ended 
the  innocence  of  childhood  and  had  begun  the  reality  of  the  adult  world, 
the  reality  that  violent  forces  directed  toward  another  person  have  reper¬ 
cussions  in  ourselves.  Whatever  you  do  to  others,  you  also  do  to  your¬ 
self.  Their  gypsy  summer  represents  childhood  innocence  and  peace  but 
now  begins  the  winter  and  its  burdens.  The  winter  represents  war  and  its 
burdens  of  guilt. 

The  transition  from  summer  to  winter  could  be  likened  to  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  childhood  to  adulthood,  peace  to  war,  and  duty  to  fear  of  doing 
one’s  duty.  Similarly,  the  Devon  School  is  astride  two  rivers,  the  Nagu- 
amsett  and  the  Devon,  as  if  to  illustrate  the  transition  in  the  lives  of  the 
students.  The  Naguamsett  is  ugly,  dirty,  and  its  movements  are  governed 
by  unimaginable  factors  like  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  moon.  On  the  oth- 
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er  hand,  the  fresh  water  Devon  is  clean  and  familiar.  Yet,  at  the  end  of 
its  course  it  merges  into  the  turbid  Naguamsett.  The  Naguamsett  River 
is  the  hidden,  unfamiliar,  subconscious  forces,  and  the  Devon  is  the 
familiar  conscious  forces  in  man.  When  these  two  forces  merge  into  one, 
man  finally  achieves  growth  and  harmony. 

Finny’s  ignorance  of  rules  or  his  compulsion  to  break  them  foreshadows 
his  death  because  society  has  a  vital  interest  in  having  its  rules  obeyed 
and  its  virtues  adhered  to.  Survival  depends  upon  this  adherence.  Simi¬ 
larly,  we  learn  what  is  good  by  understanding  what  is  bad.  The  expe¬ 
rience  of  understanding  evil  destroys  our  innocence.  Gene  reflects  upon 
this  knowledge,  “because,  unfamiliar  with  the  absence  of  fear  and  what 
that  was  like,  I  had  not  been  able  to  identify  its  presence.” 

During  this  time  the  country  is  at  war,  and  the  war  seems  to  widen  the 
gap  between  classes  at  Devon  and  close  the  gap  between  childhood  and 
maturity.  For  most  of  the  students  at  Devon,  the  mere  fact  of  the  war  is 
destructive:  “Phineas  alone  had  escaped  this,  because  he  had  a  serene 
capacity  for  affection  which  saved  him.” 

What  would  have  happened  to  Finny  if  he  had  been  able  to  go  to  war, 
we  do  not  know.  Gene  tells  him  he  would  have  made  a  bad  soldier,  and 
on  the  surface  this  seems  to  be  true.  However,  I  feel  that  Finny  would 
have  known  how  to  bow  to  the  necessity  of  war  without  sacrificing  his 
true  nature. 

At  the  end,  the  truth  of  his  accident  is  laid  bare  between  Gene  and 
Finny,  and  before  Finny  dies,  they  have  made  their  separate  peace.  There 
are  risks:  there  are  always  risks  in  an  operating  room,  in  war,  and  in 
growing  into  maturity.  Gene,  understanding  himself  and  that  he  was  his 
own  enemy,  feels  that  his  war  has  already  ended  and  enters  the  service. 

-  SHARLEEN  HEALY 

THE  BIRTH  OF  OUR  FIRST  CHILD 

My  wife,  Karen,  and  I  wanted  children  from  the  very  beginning  of  our 
marriage.  We  were  in  complete  agreement  about  raising  a  family.  Our 
only  disagreement  was  on  the  number  of  children  and  their  sexes.  I 
wanted  three  children,  two  boys  and  a  girl.  Karen,  being  a  typically  stub¬ 
born  female,  wanted  only  two  children  and  the  sex  she  preferred  was 
female. 

I  can  remember,  after  two  years  of  marriage,  the  day  we  decided  that 
it  was  time  to  go  through  the  necessary  process  to  start  a  family.  As  we 
all  know,  this  process  does  not  always  happen  in  one  night,  and  it  took 
us  six  months  to  conceive  our  first  child. 

It  was  in  May  that  I  knew  Karen  was  pregnant.  I  knew  it  before  she  did. 
A  beautiful  glow  came  from  her.  She  sparkled  and  looked  so  much  alive. 
This  change,  if  you  will,  occurred  almost  overnight.  It  was  as  though  she 
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went  to  bed  a  singular  person  and  got  out  of  bed  as  a  plural  person.  Well, 
needless  to  say,  she  went  to  the  doctor  a  few  weeks  later  and  found  out 
she  was  indeed  pregnant.  The  McConnell  household  was  overwhelmed 
with  joy  and  excitement  and,  I  must  add,  just  a  little  apprehension.  We 
were  both  apprehensive  because  we  knew  what  effect  children  would  have 
on  our  free  and  easy  lifestyle. 

Well,  as  time  went  on  the  feeling  of  apprehension  left  us  and  we  started 
planning  for  the  arrival  of  our  first  baby.  The  anticipation  of  what  was 
going  to  happen  grew  as  we  went  about  the  business  of  preparing  the 
nursery.  We  painted,  decorated  and  furnished  a  nursery  we  thought  any 
baby  would  be  proud  to  move  into.  We  purchased  diapers,  bottles,  toys 
and  clothes.  We  enjoyed,  very  much,  the  time  it  took  to  do  these  things. 
We  teased  each  other  about  the  sex  of  the  unborn  baby.  I  was  convinced 
it  was  going  to  be  a  boy  who  would  be  named  after  my  father.  She  wanted 
a  girl  to  name  Kelly.  I  will  never  forget  when  the  baby  first  moved  inside 
of  her.  She  woke  me  at  3:00  A.M.  to  tell  me.  I  went  to  sleep  with  my  hand 
on  her  stomach. 

The  nine  months  flew  by  and  Karen  was  in  the  awkward  stages  of  preg¬ 
nancy.  She  was  two  weeks  overdue  and  really  ready  to  get  the  thing  over 
with.  I  had  heard  all  the  talk  about  husbands  who  took  their  pregnant 
wives  for  rides  over  bumpy  roads.  This  act,  as  the  story  went,  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  promote  childbirth.  So  I  decided,  what  the  heck,  I  would  try  it. 
It  really  worked.  We  were  timing  pains  at  2:00  A.M. 

What  happened  next  is  probably  one  of  the  greatest  experiences  of 
my  life.  I  spent  four  hours  in  the  labor  room  with  Karen  and  have  never 
felt  so  helpless  in  my  life.  I  observed  the  gradual  building  of  pain.  When 
the  pains  were  far  apart  she  would  rest.  During  the  rest  periods  I  would 
do  my  best  to  reassure  her.  As  the  pains  grew  worse  and  the  rest  periods 
shorter,  I  could  tell  she  wanted  to  scream.  I  spent  half  the  time  looking  at 
the  wallpaper  in  the  labor  room  and  remember  telling  her  how  nice  it 
was.  Now  isn’t  that  something!  After  what  seemed  like  an  eternity,  she 
finally  went  to  the  delivery  room.  I  stayed  in  the  labor  room  because  it 
was  within  earshot  of  the  delivery  room.  I  wanted  to  hear  the  baby  cry. 
It  didn’t  take  long.  I  heard  it  cry,  and  minutes  later  a  nurse  came  out  to 
me  holding  Kelly.  She  hadn’t  even  been  cleaned  up  but,  you  know  what, 
she  was  the  most  beautiful  baby  I  had  ever  seen.  I  saw  Karen  in  the  re¬ 
covery  room  later.  She  looked  tired  but  nothing  could  hide  her  happiness. 

All  of  this  happened  six  years  ago.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  go  through 
the  experience  one  more  time  and  it  was  just  as  exciting  as  the  first.  The 
outcome  was  also  the  same.  We  now  have  two  girls.  They  may  not  be  able 
to  throw  a  football  very  well,  but  they  certainly  are  good  at  spoiling  their 
father. 


-  BILL  MCCONNELL 
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Bill  McConnell  lives  at  111  Elmwood  Drive,  Michigan  City,  is  married 
and  has  two  children.  He  has  a  management  position  as  a  cost  analyst, 
is  a  junior  at  PNC  majoring  in  Supervision. 

A  BALD  EAGLE 

Approximately  ten  years  ago,  my  family  and  I  vacationed  in  Minne¬ 
sota.  We  stayed  in  the  Superior  National  Forest,  enjoying  a  week  of  fish¬ 
ing  and  relaxation.  After  we  parked  our  car,  we  had  traveled  eight  miles 
through  a  series  of  lakes  surrounded  by  forests  to  our  cabin.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  that  week  that  I  spotted  the  eagle,  a  magnificent  specimen  of  our 
feathered  family. 

On  the  third  morning  of  our  stay  at  Sand  Point  Lake  I  had  not  gone 
fishing,  electing  to  laze  the  day  away.  I  finished  a  hearty  breakfast  of 
crispy  fried  bacon  and  eggs,  concluding  with  toast  smothered  in  butter 
and  a  tasty,  cold  glass  of  milk.  Cleverly,  I  left  the  cabin  to  escape  the  bur¬ 
den  of  doing  the  dishes.  Once  away  from  the  cabin,  I  decided  to  venture 
out  on  my  own,  seeing  all  that  I  could  and  doing  all  that  I  wanted. 

It  was  a  beautiful  crisp  morning.  My  lungs  filled  with  the  coolness  of 
the  air.  The  sky  was  colored  a  deep  blue  with  an  occasional  cloud.  The 
wind  stirred  the  lake  to  a  choppy  roughness  and  brought  life  to  the  forest 
as  the  leaves  sang  to  the  beat  of  the  wind.  The  untouched  trees  were  mas¬ 
sive  and  green  and  carried  a  fragrance  of  a  fine  perfume.  I  scurried  to 
the  shoreline  and  scaled  a  giant  boulder.  The  water’s  edge  was  dotted 
with  hundreds  of  tons  of  giant  rocks.  Not  caring  about  the  time  or  what 
to  do,  I  leaped  from  rock  to  rock,  occasionally  tossing  a  stone  into  the 
water  and  watching  it  fall  to  unknown  depths  below. 

Venturing  away  from  my  solid  playground,  I  happened  upon  a  path. 
My  mind  filled  with  the  adventure  of  finding  the  destination  of  this  trail. 
Onward  I  strolled,  filled  with  excitement  and  fear  of  being  alone  in  the 
forest.  I  had  illusions  of  meeting  a  half-crazed  bear  in  the  middle  of  no¬ 
where.  The  thrill  of  seeing  any  wild  animal,  however,  lured  me  further. 
I  had  no  idea  where  I  was  going,  only  that  the  trail  stayed  near  the  water. 
A  short  while  later,  I  encountered  my  precious  friend. 

There  he  was,  by  the  water’s  edge.  I  believe  he  saw  me.  But,  I  stayed 
perfectly  still,  not  wishing  to  make  a  sound.  Thank  goodness  for  the  wind 
and  the  rustle  of  the  leaves.  He  stood  on  a  flat  rock,  somewhat  startled  at 
first,  but  then  he  went  on  eating  fish  entrails.  He  frequently  glanced  my 
way,  alert  for  any  sudden  danger.  I  stepped  inside  a  concealment  of 
branches  hoping  not  to  frighten  him.  He  still  watched  with  a  concern  for 
his  safety.  Again  he  began  to  rip  at  his  breakfast:  fish  remains  folded  in 
newspaper  and  discarded  on  the  rocks.  The  eagle  skillfully  managed  to 
tear  the  bundle  and  feast  on  its  contents.  His  head  was  whiter  than  fresh 
fallen  snow.  His  black  eyes  displayed  concern  and  bewilderment  over 
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my  presence.  His  sharp,  curved,  yellow  beak  hacked  at  his  food  like  an 
experienced  butcher.  The  jet  black  body  of  the  eagle  reminded  me  of 
deep  black  velvet.  The  eagle  was  covered  in  beauty  from  head  to  tail. 
Surprisingly,  he  was  not  much  larger  than  a  common  crow.  He  continued 
to  rip  at  strips  of  fish  clutched  tightly  in  his  powerful  talons,  always  aware 
of  my  intrusion.  Suddenly,  perhaps  because  I  frightened  him,  he  rose 
into  the  air  with  wings  expanding  several  feet  outward  reaching  for  more 
sky.  He  still  held  a  portion  of  his  meal  in  the  iron-clad  grip  of  his  talons. 
Much  larger  now,  he  seemed  mightier  and  more  at  ease.  As  he  flew  across 
the  lake,  I  realized  how  fortunate  I  had  been  to  see  such  a  rare  beauty. 

That  bald  eagle  still  lives  in  my  mind’s  eye,  forever  reminding  me  of 
the  importance  of  allowing  all  wildlife  to  exist  in  a  world  dominated  by 
man.  They  must  live  on  for  beauty,  for  a  balance  of  nature  and  because 
they  belong  in  this  world  just  as  man  does.  If  these  animals  cannot  live 
in  harmony  with  man,  they  will  perish  and  man  will  be  to  blame  for  it. 

-  GREGOR  Y  KUL  WICKI 

Gregory  Kulwicki  lives  at  Route  #2,  New  Carlisle.  He  is  a  sophomore 
and  a  full-time  student  at  PNC  majoring  in  Wild-Life  Science. 

FROM  BLACK  TO  SUPER  BLACK 

Throughout  the  development  of  our  society  Blacks  have  been  stereo¬ 
typed  in  many  different  ways.  They  have  been  characterized  as  immoral, 
superstitious,  lazy,  happy-go-lucky,  religious  and  musical.  Blacks  are 
associated  with  uncleanliness  because  of  the  color  of  their  skin  and  are 
associated  with  socially  unacceptable  conduct  resulting  in  crimes  of  vio¬ 
lence,  welfare  cheating,  property  depreciation  and  drug  abuse.  This 
stereotyping  has  been  socially  supported  and  continually  revived  and 
hammered  at  by  our  mass  media,  resulting  in  a  Black  image  that  has  con¬ 
tinually  fostered  misunderstanding  and  prejudice. 

With  the  birth  of  radio,  television  and  the  movies,  the  Black  man  was 
cast  in  the  role  of  the  clown,  the  fool,  and  of  the  laughing  hymn-singing 
slave  toiling  loyally  for  his  benevolent  master.  In  order  to  participate  in 
the  monetary  gain  from  entertainment,  the  Black  man  was  offered  no 
alternative  but  to  play  the  role  a  white  society  wanted  to  see. 

Steppin  Fetchit  probably  caused  more  harm  to  the  Black  man’s  image 
than  any  one  man.  He  was  the  shiftless  Black  walking  through  the  grave 
yard  rolling  his  eyes  in  terror  and  trying  to  whistle  at  the  same  time  to 
allay  his  fear. 

This  “shiftless  Black”  stereotyping  is  still  being  perpetuated  through 
the  television  show  “Sanford  8c  Son”  which  portrays  a  lazy,  malingering 
bum. 

In  the  early  ’50’s  Sidney  Poitier  initially  turned  down  an  offer  to  play 
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the  lead  role  in  “Porgy  and  Bess”  because  the  image  the  movie  created 
was  derogatory  to  the  Black  race  as  a  whole;  but  again,  the  monetary  re¬ 
ward  made  Poitier  put  aside  his  pride.  The  ultimate  effect  of  the  movie 
was  to  stereotype  the  Black  man  as  a  shiftless,  sexual  animal  willing  to 
take  advantage  of  his  crippled  brother. 

The  stereotyping  of  the  Black  man  as  a  violent,  sexual  animal  has  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  the  ’70’s  through  images  like  the  Black  “super-stud.”  Super- 
Fly  is  a  narcotics-pushing  hero  played  by  Ryan  O’Neal.  The  plot  is  that 
Super-Fly  decides  to  get  out  of  the  drug  racket  after  one  final  big  deal 
that  will  bring  him  one  million  dollars.  Throughout  the  film  Super-Fly 
outsmarts  the  cops.  The  ending  shows  Super-Fly  in  his  custom  built, 
chrome-plated  “hog”  driving  off  to  peddle  his  stuff  to  the  Harlem  Blacks. 

Movies  are  depicting  Black  women  as  nothing  but  bed  partners.  The 
movies,  Shaft,  Melinda,  and  Super-Fly  leave  us  with  the  impression  that 
all  Black  women  are  of  loose  moral  character. 

This  constant  stereotyping  of  the  Black  man  as  Uncle  Toms  and  Super 
Studs  has  provided  society  with  the  rationalizations  for  unfounded  preju¬ 
dice.  Until  the  common  Black  man  is  able  to  disassociate  himself  with 
these  inaccurate  images,  he  must  be  prepared  to  suffer  the  indignities 
and  abuses  that  have  always  been  associated  with  being  Black. 

-  JOE  W.  HA  WKINS 

Joe  W.  Hawkins  lives  in  Michigan  City,  is  married,  and  works  for  the 
Michigan  City  Probation  Department.  He  is  a  part-time  student  at  PNC. 

THE  MICHIGAN  CITY  SAL  VA  TION  ARMY,  1954-1974: 
GROWTH  AND  PROGRESS 

The  Salvation  Army  was  founded  in  1865,  in  London,  England.  As  a 
young  man,  William  Booth  was  deeply  distressed  by  the  hostile  recep¬ 
tion  which  social  outcasts  of  London’s  East  End  received  when  he  invited 
them  to  attend  his  church.  Eventually  becoming  a  Methodist  minister, 
he  continued  to  be  troubled  by  the  refusal  of  “proper”  church  members 
to  accept  these  social  outcasts.  Concerned  that  they  might  not  have  avail¬ 
able  to  them  a  spiritual  ministry,  William  Booth  left  the  Methodist  church 
and  formed  the  Christian  Mission,  later  to  become  the  Salvation  Army.1 

Painfully  aware  that  these  people  were  in  dire  need  of  material  goods, 
such  as  housing,  fuel,  food  and  proper  clothing,  and  lacked  personal 
hygiene,  William  Booth  was  consumed  by  social  concern.  “You  can’t 
preach  to  a  man  on  an  empty  stomach,”  he  explained  and  opened  the 
first  shelter  home.  Thus  was  born  the  social  service  agency  the  Army  is 
known  for  today.  He  was  motivated  by  love  for  God  and  a  practical  con¬ 
cern  for  the  needs  of  humanity.2 

In  March  11, 1880,  the  Salvation  Army  came  to  America  and  slowly  but 
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purposefully  began  to  spread  through  the  United  States.3 

Begun  as  an  outpost,  a  Corps  was  opened  in  Michigan  City  in  1906  and 
was  assigned  its  first  commanding  officer,  Lt.  Ernest  La  Lone.  Street  ser¬ 
vices  and  open  air  meetings  in  Michigan  City  and  surrounding  areas 
four  nights  a  week  and  all  day  Sunday  helped  to  finance  welfare  work 
and  carry  out  the  Army’s  commitment  to  the  betterment  of  the  total  man. 

For  many  years  the  Army  continued  its  struggle  to  keep  people  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  program  and  to  raise  funds  to  maintain  the  social  service 
work.  At  times  there  were  as  many  as  150  active  soldiers,  adherents,  and 
volunteers  at  other  times  as  few  as  20.  Under  these  trying  circumstances, 
the  Army  continued  its  ministry  and  welfare  work  among  the  needy.  In 
the  late  1940’s,  apathy  and  a  general  decline  in  interest  greatly  curtailed 
most  of  the  Army’s  activities.4 

This  situation  prevailed  until  a  young  lieutenant  and  his  wife  were 
sent  to  Michigan  City  with  the  admonition  to  “do  something  about  the 
Michigan  City  Salvation  Army!”  Lt.  and  Mrs.  Ramon  Wert  came  to 
Michigan  City  on  September  4,  1954.  Their  love  of  God,  devotion  to 
mankind,  and  an  abundance  of  enthusiasm  were  not  dampened  by  the 
dismal  situation  they  found.  The  Army  was  deeply  in  debt.  The  build¬ 
ing  and  quarters  were  in  disrepair.  There  was  no  music  instruction,  no 
youth  work,  no  community  service  and  very  little  welfare  work.  Meet¬ 
ings  were  attended  by  only  20  people.  The  Community  Chest  allotment 
was  $3,500.00  for  the  year,  with  the  remaining  necessary  funds  raised 
through  the  sale  of  the  War  Cry,  a  resale  store,  public  contributions,  and 
tithes,  rounding  out  a  budget  of  $19,000. 5 

Lt.  and  Mrs.  Wert  visited  former  soldiers  and  adherents,  and  even 
though  they  got  little  encouragement,  persevered  until  they  had  not 
only  won  back  many  of  those  who  had  drifted  away  but  new  converts  as 
well.  Their  enthusiasm  was  catching,  and  soon  many  wanted  to  “join  the 
Army.”  The  Werts  rejuvenated  the  Army’s  youth  program,  sponsored 
a  boy  scout  troop,  started  a  men’s  club  and  free  music  instruction  was 
made  available  to  any  young  person  wanting  it.6 

Lt.  and  Mrs.  Wert  were  to  see  many  accomplishments  in  the  next  four 
years.  They  had  worked  very  hard  and  sacrificed  personally  to  re-estab¬ 
lish  the  Army  program  in  the  community.  They  had  begun  to  build 
again,  but  there  was  still  much  to  be  done:  debts  to  clear  up,  new  living 
quarters  to  obtain,  local  officers  to  commission,  and  a  program  to  aid  the 
aged  and  the  shut-in. 

They  were  not  to  see  these  dreams  realized,  for  they  received  their 
“marching  orders”  on  August  26,  1958.  As  they  packed  to  leave,  they 
prayed  their  successor  would  have  the  “vision”  to  see  “what  could  be” 
and  would  continue  to  build  toward  that  goal.5 

Lt.  Wert’s  prayers  must  have  been  answered  because  Michigan  City 
was  fortunate  to  have  as  their  next  officers  Capt.  and  Mrs.  James  Shiels. 
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The  Corps  was  still  suffering  from  acute  depression,  both  spiritually  and 
financially.  Capt.  and  Mrs.  James  Shiels  set  an  immediate  goal  to  elimi¬ 
nate  all  spending  on  the  ongoing  program  until  the  outstanding  debts 
were  deleted.  The  income  from  the  resale  store  was  increased  through 
better  business  management,  and  soldiers  were  encouraged  to  follow 
better  stewardship.  Capt.  Shiels  also  appealed  to  the  United  Fund  for 
and  increase  in  the  budget  allocation.8 

Several  things  were  accomplished  during  the  Shiels’  appointment.  The 
building  was  renovated  by  the  soldiers  and  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Shiels,  start¬ 
ing  with  a  complete  paint  job.  New  lights  were  installed.  Floors  were  re¬ 
covered  with  tile,  and  work  was  started  on  the  remodeling  of  the  base¬ 
ment.  The  Army  program  was  not  only  maintained  but  enlarged.  Several 
people  were  commissioned  as  local  officers,  and  a  “toy  store”  was  started 
as  part  of  the  Christmas  effort.  Needy  mothers  could  pick  out  toys  for 
their  children,  free  of  charge,  thereby  assuring  their  youngsters  of  a 
“gift  from  Santa.”9 

During  the  Shiels’  stay  in  Michigan  City,  the  soldiery  had  grown  spir¬ 
itually,  and  the  people  were  once  again  established  in  the  faith.  Atten¬ 
dance  was  up  in  both  the  senior  and  young  people’s  departments  and  all 
activities  were  on  the  increase.  With  the  help  of  friends  of  the  Army  and 
an  increase  in  the  United  Fund  allocation,  the  Corps  was  back  in  sound 
financial  condition.  Also,  through  personal  sacrifice  of  the  people,  the 
Army  was  completely  free  of  debt. 1 0 

The  corps’  building  remodeling  was  completed,  but  the  additional 
space  so  necessary  was  not  accomplished.  Ground  work  was  begun  for 
this  additional  space,  however,  through  a  Capital  Campaign,  and  it  was 
hoped  eventually  to  acquire  new  and  larger  facilities. 1 1 

Because  of  the  concentration  on  eliminating  priority  debts,  the  Army 
quarters  were  still  unfinished.  After  spending  six  years  there,  Capt.  and 
Mrs.  Shiels  purchased  new  quarters  at  301  Woodland  Ave.,  during  the 
early  part  of  1964.  One  week  after  they  moved  in,  though,  they  received 
their  “marching  orders”  and  had  to  leave  Michigan  City  in  June  1964. 12 

Capt.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Schrader  were  next  in  command.  They  quickly 
discovered  the  facilities  were  inadequate  and  immediately  began  to  for¬ 
mulate  plans  to  acquire  a  new  building.  Since  previous  groundwork  had 
been  done  on  a  Capital  Campaign,  suggestions  were  made  as  to  methods 
of  fund  raising.  It  was  finally  decided,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  sell 
Amway  Products  with  all  profits  going  into  the  building  fund. 13 

After  looking  into  several  possibilities,  a  new  property  was  decided  on 
and  an  option  taken.  Eventually,  the  Advisory  Board  and  Divisional 
Headquarters  decided  the  property  was  unsuitable  because  it  was  in  no 
better  shape  than  the  present  building.  Undaunted,  Capt.  Schrader  com¬ 
missioned  an  architect  to  draw  up  plans  for  a  new  building.  The  finished 
plans  were  exquisite.  Amid  exclamations  of  delight,  someone  asked  the 
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cost.  It  was  estimated  to  be  around  $150,000.00! 1 4 

Capt.  Schrader  would  no  doubt  have  gone  ahead  with  a  Capital  Cam¬ 
paign,  but  only  nine  months  after  they  came  to  Michigan  City,  Mrs. 
Schrader  became  seriously  ill  and  they  had  to  leave  Salvation  Army 
work. 1 5 

Capt.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  Phillips  were  the  next  officers  to  come  to  Mich¬ 
igan  City.  He  brought  with  him  an  effervescent  personality,  an  insatiable 
desire  to  win  young  people,  and  an  unusual  musical  talent.  This  special 
talent  was  to  serve  him  well  and  bring'much  benefit  to  the  young  people 
and  the  community. 1 6 

He  was  a  tough  task  master  and  demanded  perfection  from  the  young 
people  involved  in  his  musical  programs.  If  his  demands  seemed  harsh, 
the  young  people  were  eventually  rewarded.  They  put  on  the  play  “Sound 
of  Music”  before  several  hundred  people  and  received  a  standing  ova¬ 
tion.  Capt.  Phillips  and  his  group  were  also  in  demand  for  other  musical 
engagements  throughout  the  division. 

Although  deeply  involved  in  a  full  musical  program,  he  also  carried 
on  a  well-rounded  Army  program  and  like  his  predecessors,  was  acutely 
aware  of  a  lack  of  space.  After  much  negotiating,  he  was  able  to  rent  the 
building  next  door.  A  connecting  entry  way  was  made  and  the  Army  at 
last  had  more  space.  This  served  to  alleviate,  but  in  no  way  solve,  the 
ever  present  problem.  Until  someone  came  along  who  was  willing  to  go 
ahead  with  the  Capital  Campaign,  the  rental  of  this  property  would 
have  to  suffice.17 

It  seemed  like  only  a  short  time  had  passed  when  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Phil¬ 
lips  received  their  marching  orders  and  had  to  leave  Michigan  City. 

Their  desire  to  see  more  growth  and  further  expansion  was  shared  by 
the  new  officers,  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Dahl.  Capt.  Dahl  was  endowed 
with  a  gentle  spirit  and  was  the  epitome  of  tact  and  humility.  His  love 
for  the  people  and  joy  at  being  stationed  in  Michigan  City  were  obvious 
to  everyone  he  worked  with. 1 8 

After  one  of  the  men  in  the  Corps  agreed  to  become  director,  a  badly 
needed  boys’  club  program  was  implemented.  From  its  inception,  so 
much  interest  was  shown  by  boys  who  had  nothing  to  do  and  no  place  to 
go,  that  in  less  than  two  months  membership  had  grown  to  196.  Atten¬ 
dance  hovered  at  this  figure  on  a  regular  basis.  The  boys  participated  in 
gym  activities,  wrestling  in  winter,  camp,  trips  out  of  town,  beach  out¬ 
ings,  and  baseball  in  summer.19 

The  boys’  club  was  an  asset  to  the  community.  It  provided  not  only 
wholesome  fellowship  but  spiritual  depth  as  well.  Private  counselling 
was  also  available,  if  requested. 

Capt.  Dahl  had  been  in  Michigan  City  four  years  when  his  orders 
came  to  move  on  to  another  appointment.  He,  too,  was  gratified  to  look 
back  and  see  the  accomplishments  over  his  period.  The  people  were  uni- 
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ted  in  their  efforts  to  carry  out  the  Army  program,  and  activities  were  at 
an  all-time  high  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  Corps  was  finally 
stable.20 

Michigan  City  was  acquiring  a  reputation  as  a  good  appointment  inso¬ 
far  as  program  and  people  were  concerned,  and  Capt.  and  Mrs.  David 
Riches  were  delighted  when  they  were  sent  here  in  August  of  1968.  They 
had  been  told  by  the  Divisional  Commander,  however,  that  the  building 
was  one  of  the  poorest  in  the  entire  Division  of  25  Corps.  Their  arrival 
confirmed  this  fact.21 

Even  though  no  one  was  aware  of  it  yet,  Capt.  Riches  was  to  accomplish 
what  others  had  been  hesitant  to  undertake;  the  acquisition  of  new  facili¬ 
ties.  One  of  the  first  obstacles  was  a  psychological  barrier  that  had  been 
built  up  by  the  Advisory  Board,  who  were  fully  convinced  that  prior  to 
beginning  any  Capitol  Campaign  it  was  essential  first  to  sell  the  present 
building.  This  was  in  impossibility,  though,  because  of  its  proximity  to 
the  Urban  Renewal  border.22 

Capt.  Riches’  first  year  in  Michigan  City  was  spent  in  educating  and 
preparing  for  the  Capital  Campaign  with  the  Advisory  Board.  It  was 
extremely  necessary  to  strengthen  the  Board  and  bring  to  it  people  from 
the  community  who  would  support  the  Campaign  and  also  have  the  nec¬ 
essary  influence  to  “sell”  the  Salvation  Army.23 

The  beginning  of  1971  saw  a  definite  commitment  by  the  Advisory 
Board  that  this  was  the  year,  and  so  for  the  first  six  months  of  1971  all 
final  documents  and  papers  were  prepared.  Grant  requests  were  made  to 
various  foundations.  Publicity  brochures  and  pledge  cards  were  pre¬ 
pared  and  everything  was  ready  to  go.24 

On  January  17,  1972,  an  Advisory  Board  meeting  was  held  where  the 
final  advance  gifts  were  reported.  The  goal  was  set  at  $75,000.00  and  the 
advance  gifts  received  to  date  had  brought  the  amount  received  to  50% 
of  goal  —  $35,800.00.  By  the  first  week  in  April,  following  publicity  in 
the  newspaper,  report  meeting  pledges  totaled  $48,000.00  Subsequent 
newspaper  publicity  aided  the  Campaign,  and  soon  it  was  completed  with 
every  success  hoped  for.  When  the  final  books  were  tallied,  it  was  learned 
the  Campaign  had  reached  125%  of  its  goal.25 

June  29,  1972  was  moving  day.  The  acquisition  of  the  new  property  at 
1201  South  Franklin  had  been  completed  and  was  the  culmination  of 
years  of  prayer  and  much  hard  work  by  Capt.  Riches  and  Advisory  Board 
members.26 

Capt.  Riches  left  Michigan  City  in  June,  1973.  He  was  satisfied  that  his 
successor  would  enjoy  the  new  facilities  and  further  expand  the  Army 
program.27 

The  Army  is  constantly  seeking  new  ways  to  render  more  and  better 
services  to  the  community.  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Reed,  who  came  to  Mich¬ 
igan  City  in  June,  1973,  were  convinced  there  were  still  needs  to  be  met.28 
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It  was  their  privilege  to  set  up  a  City  Referral  system,  using  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  as  the  referral  agency.  Every  church  and  social  agency  agreed 
to  send  all  emergency  cases  to  the  Salvation  Army  for  help  or  referral 
to  the  proper  source.  This  worked  effectively  because  the  Army’s  case 
load  was  as  complete  as  that  of  any  other  organization  in  the  county.29 

Not  long  after  this,  Capt.  Reed  became  active  in  the  LaPorte  County 
Congregate  Feeding  Program.  After  several  meetings,  he  was  able  to  of¬ 
fer  the  Salvation  Army  as  the  sponsoring  agency.  30 

A  contract  taken  from  Title  VII  —  Congregate  Feeding  For  Elderly  — 
was  drawn  up,  sent  to  Territorial  Headquarters,  and  signed  by  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army.  This  program  will  provide  one  hot  meal  a  day  for  fifty 
elderly  indigent  people.  It  will  be  financed  by  a  $61,000.00  federal  grant, 
and  supervised  and  executed  by  the  local  Salvation  Army.  31 

Capt.  Reed  also  thought  the  Army  needed  to  work  more  with  the  inner 
city  child  and  opened  a  full-time  gymnasium  program.  Four  youth  work¬ 
ers  were  hired,  and  the  Revenue  Sharing  program  paid  them  to  work 
five  evenings  a  week.  The  gym  program  went  from  ten  to  eighty  in  a  few 
weeks.  32 

Capt.  Reed  served  until  July  of  1974,  but  it  was  a  busy  and  productive 
year  for  the  Michigan  City  Corps. 

Disasters  are  another  area  in  which  the  Army  is  involved.  A  mobile 
canteen  is  available  to  provide  whatever  emergency  service  is  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Civil  Defense  and  fire  or  police  departments.  33  Several 
local  disasters  in  which  this  service  was  used  were  the  snowstorms  of  1958 
and  1964  that  immobilized  the  city,  the  riots  in  1970,  and  several  large 
three  alarm  fires:  Sheridan  Beach  Hotel,  Liberty  Theatre,  Central  Drug 
Store,  Milner  Hotel,  Hoosier  Food  Mart,  Eastgate  Plaza,  Citizens  Bank, 
and  the  Pullman  Company.  34 

The  Army  is  currently  involved  in  an  extensive  local  program,  includ¬ 
ing  Sunbeams,  Guards,  Corps  Cadets,  music  instructions,  Boys’  Club, 
Men’s  Club,  Home  league,  League  of  Mercy,  Y.P.L.,  transient  welfare, 
gift-packs  for  nursing  home  residents,  a  free  toy  store.  Furniture,  bedd¬ 
ing,  food,  clothing  and  emergency  shelter  is  also  available  to  victims 
of  house  fires.  At  the  close  of  1974,  the  Michigan  City  Salvation  Army  had 
evolved  from  practically  an  “orphan  child”  to  a  respectable  and  neces¬ 
sary  social  service  agency  with  an  operating  budget  of  $64,000.  35 

Scores  of  people  have  helped  make  the  Army  what  it  is  today,  people 
from  all  walks  of  life  —  the  young  store  clerk  helping  with  the  Sunbeams 
to  the  wealthy,  influential  business  and  professional  people  serving  on 
the  Advisory  Board  —  have  all  contributed  to  the  Army’s  growth  and 
progress. 
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-  ALICE  PETR  OFF 

Alice  Petroff  is  a  widow,  has  two  children  of  her  own  and  five  foster  chil¬ 
dren,  lives  at  366  Woodlawn  Avenue,  Michigan  City.  She  is  a  sophomore 
at  PNC  in  HSSE  and  is  majoring  in  sociology.  This  article  is  a  portion  of 
a  longer  work. 

OPEN  CONTEST 
First  Prize  Winner: 


A  MIND  OF  ONE’S  OWN 

Where  was  Isabel  Archer  when  Virginia  Woolf  sat  down  to  write  A 
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Room  of  Ones  Own?  By  that  time  Isabel  had  mellowed  for  49  years  on 
the  bookshelf;  she  should  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  astute 
Woolf.  Why  didn’t  she?  Where  was  she? 

Absent.  As  Woolf  peeled  away  layer  after  layer  of  superstition,  male 
arrogance  and  female  submissiveness,  as  she  laid  bare  just  what  it  would 
take  for  women  to  stand  on  the  same  literary  level  with  men,  she  some¬ 
how  neglected  Isabel,  who  in  so  many  ways  prefigured  the  kind  of  woman 
Woolf  sought.  Given  that  Woolf  was  concerned  in  the  book  first  with  se¬ 
curing  the  right  conditions  for  the  woman  of  letters  and  then,  secondly, 
seeing  that  these  women  created  characters  who  themselves  were  liber¬ 
ated,  nevertheless  in  bypassing  Isabel  Archer  she  bypassed  one  of  the 
best  illustrations  of  her  very  solid  theories. 

Look  at  Isabel.  She  strikes  a  hard,  clear  outline;  she  is  resolute,  she 
has  intelligence  and  imagination,  and  at  an  early  age  falls  into  money 
which  will  give  wing  to  her  imagination.  Her  uncle’s  legacy  parallels 
the  guaranteed  income  Woolf  wrote  about.  Isabel  Archer  is  a  thankful 
fugitive  from  the  stifling  sitting-room  inanity  of  the  Little  Women  mold 
—  ironically,  even  Isabel  had  to  be  plucked  from  a  sitting  room  of  her 
own,  the  dark  enclosed  Albany  chamber.  Once  away,  she  tastes,  she  trav¬ 
els  —  her  incessant  flitting  about  Europe  is  a  symbol  of  freedom,  both 
physically  and  mentally  —  she  feels,  she  touches,  she  learns.  Isabel’s 
longing  for  experience  explains  why  Madame  Merle  is  so  magnetic,  a 
woman  who  “appeared  to  have  in  her  experience  a  touchstone  for  every¬ 
thing  .  .  .”  Impressionable,  malleable  Isabel  can  be  likened  to  the  green 
seedling  and  Merle  to  the  tall  branching  tree  Isabel  wants  to  become, 
when  they  first  meet. 

Through  her  long  season  of  ripening  Isabel  shuns  any  opportunity  for 
conventional  inner  security,  though  she  bows  to  a  demand  of  outer  secur¬ 
ity  in  her  marriage  to  Osmond.  Even  this  glacial  union,  calm  and  regu¬ 
lated  as  it  appears  to  some  in  the  naive  social  circle,  with  its  Thursday 
night  receptions  and  unruffled,  leisurely  pace  of  the  rich,  even  this  is 
taken  on  by  Isabel  —  with  great  illusions,  yes  —  as  an  adventure,  a  way 
to  discover. 

Virginia  Woolf,  speaking  of  women  not  as  adventurous  as  the  heroine 
of  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  deplored  that  a  writer,  a  good  writer  like  Charlotte 
Bronte,  should  apologize  for  herself  through  her  heroine  Jane  Eyre  for 
wanting  to  see  more  of  the  world  than  women  were  permitted.  Both  writ- 
erer  and  character  evinced  remorse  at  wanting  more  out  of  life  than  their 
alloted  due,  at  wanting  to  “reach  the  busy  world,”  to  have  “intercourse 
with  my  kind”  and  more  “acquaintance  with  variety  of  character  than 
was  within  my  reach.” 

Reaching  the  busy  world  is  exactly  what  Isabel  sets  out  to  do.  Unlike 
Bronte,  neither  Woolf  nor  James  practiced  the  art  of  apologia  when  it 
came  to  women,  and  James  will  not  let  his  creature,  Isabel,  truckle  to 
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men.  Like  Woolf,  she  abhors  feminine  passivity,  the  image  of  woman  as 
empty  vessel.  That  James  created  a  woman  from  the  rib  of  Woolf  even  be¬ 
fore  Woolf  was  bom,  and  that  he  disliked  the  thing  that  Woolf  disliked, 
can  be  seen  in  the  philosophic  passage  where  he  says  most  women  “wait 
in  attitudes  more  or  less  gracefully  passive,  for  a  man  to  come  and  fur¬ 
nish  them  with  a  destiny.  Isabel’s  originality  was  that  she  gave  one  the 
impression  of  having  intentions  of  her  own.”  The  passage  is  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  Bronte  and  Jane  Eyre  at  the  window,  and  the  sentiment  of  Woolf, 
rephrased.  One  knows  that  Woolf  and  James  love  to  see  that  originality. 

If  Isabel  is  not  a  writer  and  as  such  cannot  be  directly  equated  with  the 
female  writers  whom  Woolf  addressed,  at  least  Isabel  does  practice  her 
own  art:  to  Isabel  life  is  art.  Nothing  is  to  come  between  the  fullest  relish 
of  life  —  even  with  its  attendant  pains,  which  are  part  of  the  game  —  and 
the  full,  unrestricted  and  unabashed  expression  of  it.  This  draws  Ralph 
to  her.  The  clean,  forward  style  of  Woolf  in  A  Room  of  One’s  Own  is 
found  embodied  in  life  in  the  personal  style  of  Isabel  Archer.  Woolf  de¬ 
picts  women  writers  as  if  a  veil  interposed  between  what  they  feel  and 
think,  and  what  they  write,  making  stultified  works  only  imitative  of 
men,  not  original.  Isabel  tries  desperately  to  lift  any  veil  which  might 
inhibit  expression  and  largely  succeeds  in  making  her  life  her  art. 

It  is  the  error  of  Isabel  to  be  drawn  fatalistically  under  the  spell  of 
Madame  Merle  (Merle  the  Magician?)  and  let  herself  be  given  disguised 
orders  from  Merle  and  Osmond  to  dance,  so  to  speak,  to  dance  as  Nora 
did  to  her  husband’s  explicit  command  in  A  Doll’s  House.  Merle  and 
Osmond  and  Ralph  conspired  and  watched  their  conspiracy  blossom  in¬ 
to  the  life  of  Isabel  Archer:  one  served  as  her  model  and  through  clever 
machinations  found  her  a  husband;  one  colluded  with  the  matchmaker 
and  became  the  husband;  and  with  the  gift  of  money  one  gave  her  the 
unshackled  rein  of  her  imagination. 

It  is  the  strength  of  Isabel  that  she,  at  least,  had  the  illusion  of  freedom 
and  that  she  aspired.  Her  life,  unknown  to  her,  may  have  been  sustained 
by  others,  but  the  essential  thing  —  take  note,  Virginia  —  is  that  for  a 
long  while  she  had  the  integrity  of  acting  out  her  own  drama,  calling  her 
own  shots,  and  if  this  later  turned  out  to  be  a  bitter  chimera,  she  does  not 
lose  one  ounce  of  integrity  for  being  made  to  run  a  fixed  race.  That  she 
did  not  wait  for  others  to  breathe  before  she  breathed  is  enough  for  me; 
the  Merle-Osmond  conspiracy  seems  in  many  ways  to  wash  out  as  a  use¬ 
ful  melodramatic  ploy  for  James.  After  marrying  Osmond,  of  course, 
she  relinquishes  some  of  that  expressive  freedom  and  shackles  herself 
with  a  wifely  duty-boundedness,  but  this  is  not  Isabel,  and  she  knows  it. 

James  further  strengthens  Isabel  by  consenting  to  listen  to  the  musings 
of  his  heroine,  musings  that  are  not  just  plot  embellishments,  but  are 
actual  halts,  where  we  can  hear  idea  strike  idea  in  her  mind.  Women 
have  ideas!  Thoughts!  Yes,  James  grants  this;  he  even  glorifies  it.  En- 
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dowed  with  a  mind  of  her  own,  Isabel  is  the  antithesis  of  Alcott’s  four 
little  women  who  must  penitently  genuflect  every  time  a  desire,  that 
would  be  so  natural  to  Isabel,  crosses  their  minds.  Isabel  is  the  extension 
of  the  Virginia  Woolf  who  defied  the  glare  of  the  Oxbridge  Beadle  as 
she  dared  tread  the  sidewalk  of  that  hoary,  encrusted  men’s  college. 
Isabel,  that  bold  American,  would  walk  on  the  sidewalk  too. 

As  Woolf  sifts  through  the  library  at  the  British  Museum  and  chances 
upon  a  novel  of  an  obscure  contemporary  female  author,  she  is  astounded 
that  the  writer  ties  her  heroine’s  life  with  the  lives  of  other  women,  that 
the  heroine  is  not  vacantly  characterized  only  in  relation  to  the  world  of 
men.  Had  she  forgotten  how  James  made  Isabel?  Isabel  is  no  adjunct, 
no  attenuated  man  or  docile  half-person  shuffling  around  as  Man’s  help¬ 
mate.  She  romps  boldly  through  the  novel  with  both  men  and  women 
as  instructors  and  never  wants  for  examples  on  how  to  live.  Portrait  is 
rich  with  fast-moving  people,  sure  of  themselves  often  to  the  point  of 
arrogance,  profusely  articulate  even  to  the  point  of  talking  too  much,  too 
damned  introspective  much  of  the  time,  but  people  who  are  not  afraid 
to  look  you  in  the  eye  and  unload  their  minds.  The  strongest  people  are 
the  women,  with  the  too-perfect  Madame  Merle  twinkling  as  the  cynosure 
in  a  whole  galaxy  of  aggressive,  assertive  females.  Madame  Merle  and  the 
inimitable  Henrietta  Stackpole,  who  is  as  extraordinary  as  her  name: 
they  want  something;  they  go  get  it.  Except  for  Caspar  Goodwood,  the 
men  are  dilettantes,  vapid  and  superfluous  in  an  industrial  age;  they 
have  lost  their  utility.  The  women  wear  the  pants.  The  women  have  an 
incandescent  directness,  a  taunting  boldness  of  the  eye. 

With  such  a  supporting  cast  and  with  the  right  material  advantages, 
Isabel  need  not  suffer  from  the  plight  of  “Shakespeare’s  Sister,”  Woolfs 
instructive  tale  of  an  imaginary  sister  to  the  great  poet,  a  girl  as  talented 
as  her  brother,  but  driven  to  despair  because  she  is  not  allowed  to  express 
herself  like  her  brother.  For  women  of  the  late  19th  century  when  Por¬ 
trait  was  written,  Isabel’s  position  must  have  seemed  dreamily  unattain¬ 
able;  even  to  women  today  it  must  not  appear  to  invite  a  scratch  test  of 
the  surface.  But  no  matter,  Isabel  happens  to  be  blessed  with  the  purely 
basic  material  conditions  necessary  for  the  free  and  creative  life.  She  is 
the  rare  woman  who  in  this  regard  fills  Woolfs  prescriptions.  Just  as  rare 
is  the  sating  of  her  appetite  for  experience.  Day  by  day  Isabel  aspires  — 
she  may  not  succeed  —  to  put  forth  an  original  mind,  to  live  out  her  ima¬ 
gination.  Relinquishing  this  is  the  greatest  pain  of  all  for  her.  One  feels 
that  this  loss  was  taken  harder  than  Ralph’s  death  or  the  loss  of  control 
of  her  money  to  Osmond. 

Rarest  of  all  is  the  sexlessness  of  her  mind,  in  the  positive  sense. 
Though  by  her  actions  she  vanquishes  one  suitor  after  another,  by  her 
intentions  it  is  clear  she  does  not  deliberately  set  out  to  hurt  for  sport. 
By  putting  off  protestations  of  love  she  is  not  trying  to  raise  the  stakes 
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to  snare  eventually  the  juiciest  fish  in  the  sea.  She  neither  will  today  to 
men  nor  keep  them  hungry  at  the  door;  she  tries  to  dispel  their  illusions 
of  romance  with  merciful  speed.  Woolf  spoke  of  the  “small  spot  at  the 
back  of  the  head,”  symbol  of  the  machismo  syndrome  in  men,  which 
makes  them  treat  women  disparagingly  in  an  effort  to  bolster  their  own 
egos.  Isabel  seems  not  to  harbor  such  rancor  toward  men.  In  Portrait 
imagination  is  large  and  motivating.  It  is  seldom  borrowed  convention. 
It  is  to  allow  Isabel  the  ultimate:  to  define  herself  and  live  through  that 
definition.  Woolf  wished  to  see  just  such  female  writers,  women  not  ec¬ 
lectic  but  fresh  in  approach.  Fortunately  for  them,  women  at  least  have 
their  own  peculiar  forte  to  work  with,  the  novel,  Woolf  said. 

Isabel  tries  to  work  with  life  as  a  good  female  novelist,  by  Woolf’s  stan¬ 
dards,  works  with  the  novel,  by  infusing  it  with  imagination  unencum¬ 
bered  by  bitterness  toward  men,  or  by  apologies. 

-  TED  HARTZELL 

Ted  Hartzell,  who  lives  at  1527  Michigan  Avenue,  LaPorte,  earned  his 
A.B.  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  is  a  part-time  graduate  student, 
a  full-time  writer  for  the  LaPorte  Herald  Argus,  and  is  planning  a  jour¬ 
nalism  career. 

Second  Prize  Winner  [Tie): 


LETTING  GO 

She  awoke  late  the  day  of  October  22nd  with  a  hangover.  She  shouldn’t 
have  had  those  extra  drinks  at  the  party  last  night,  but  she  had  been  try¬ 
ing  so  hard  to  be  gay  for  the  friends  who  had  thrown  the  party  in  her 
honor.  It  was  her  going  away  party.  Sara  Taylor  was  off  on  Monday  to 
start  a  new  life  in  New  York.  There  was  no  going  back  now.  She  was  leav¬ 
ing  this  small  town,  had  announced  it  to  everyone,  and,  in  spite  of  her 
doubts,  was  determined  to  go  through  with  the  act. 

Sara  rose,  showered,  and  put  on  jeans  and  hiking  boots.  She  pulled  a 
sweater  over  her  long  straight  hair  and  grabbed  a  jacket.  It  was  not  a  day 
to  stay  cooped  up  in  the  house.  Her  hangover  would  make  her  more  de¬ 
pressed,  and  she  had  promised  herself  a  day  alone.  Her  decision  had 
been  made,  but  she  had  to  admit  she  was  frightened. 

Driving  through  the  village  and  up  the  mountain,  Sara  let  the  wind 
drive  the  cobwebs  from  her  mind.  When  she  found  the  half-hidden  side 
road,  she  pulled  off  the  highway,  locked  the  door,  and  started  hiking 
into  the  woods.  The  air  was  clear  and  still.  Fall’s  riotous  colors  had  faded, 
and  the  ground  was  carpeted  with  dead  leaves  that  rustled  noisely  when 
she  walked.  Green  pines  made  a  contrast  with  the  muted  browns  of  late 
fall,  and  the  blue  sky  was  clearly  visible  through  the  bar  branches  of  the 
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sleeping  trees.  Sara  climbed  quickly,  not  letting  herself  think  until  she 
had  reached  her  special  spot.  Long  ago  the  glaciers  that  had  passed  over 
New  England  left  a  large  out-cropping  of  rocks  that  hung  over  the  valley. 
Here  she  could  feel  alone  and  at  the  same  time  assure  herself  of  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  other  humans,  as  the  village  lay  directly  below  her.  She  had 
found  this  spot  as  a  child.  Here  she  had  dreamed  as  an  adolescent,  talked 
and  planned  with  her  first  love,  and  later  cried  the  tears  she  did  not  want 
anyone  else  to  see. 

Leaning  back  on  the  wind-smoothed  rock,  Sara  mused  about  the  last 
seven  years.  The  first  year,  when  she  and  Jimmy  had  been  married,  had 
been  full  and  happy.  Viet  Nam  had  been  the  only  worry  they  had,  but 
when  one  is  young,  one  doesn’t  dwell  on  unhappy  things.  They  had 
lived  every  day  as  if  it  were  their  last;  they  never  seemed  to  have  the  time 
to  discuss  anything  more  serious  than  the  next  party.  When  her  young 
husband  had  flown  off  to  war,  Sara  never  considered  that  he  wouldn’t 
come  back.  She  had  set  herself  just  to  wait  and  bide  the  time  until  he 
returned.  A  two-week  R  8c  R  in  Manila  had  only  reaffirmed  their  love 
and  gay  times.  Shortly  after  that  trip,  when  she  was  again  back  to  her 
complacent  waiting  game,  the  telegram  came.  “Missing  in  Action”  were 
the  words.  At  first  Sara  was  despondent,  crying  for  hours,  and  living  with 
no  purpose.  After  the  first  shock  wore  off,  she  began  to  read  the  many 
letters  that  arrived.  Those  from  Jimmy’s  captain  and  the  other  members 
of  his  squadron  were  optimistic,  and  she  hung  on  to  phrases  such  as, 
“There  was  plenty  of  time  for  him  to  bail  out.”  “He  was  near  the  harbor 
and  was  probably  picked  up  out  of  the  water.”  “I  am  sure  he  will  be  on  the 
next  list  of  prisoners.”  Now  she  settled  into  a  different  kind  of  waiting, 
a  desperate  kind,  but  a  dependent  kind. 

In  a  way  her  life  had  been  physically  easy.  Jimmy’s  parents  wanted 
her  near.  Everyone  took  care  of  her,  and  even  after  the  initial  wave  of 
sympathy  had  passed,  the  security  of  friends,  family  and  routine  had  kept 
her  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation. 

Sara  had  gone  to  some  of  the  meetings  with  other  wives  and  parents  of 
boys  who  were  also  classified  as  MIA.  Some  of  these  wives  had  given  up 
waiting  and  officially  divorced  their  husbands  so  they  could  start  a  new 
life.  Sara  had  little  sympathy  for  these  women,  so  devoted  was  she  to  her 
own  waiting.  Others  had  started  new  careers  for  themselves  and  become 
very  independent,  raising  children  and  making  decisions  of  which  they 
hadn’t  realized  they  were  capable.  In  her  cocoon,  Sara  could  not  relate 
to  these  women.  Occasionally,  someone  would  receive  a  letter,  blotted 
and  most  of  it  censored,  but  it  would  let  her  know  her  husband  or  son 
was  alive,  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  waiting  for  the  war  to  end. 

The  rare  film  or  interview  obtained  by  such  organizations  as  the  Quak¬ 
ers  would  bring  news  of  a  man  long  since  considered  dead.  For  these  mo¬ 
ments  Sara  lived,  hoping  the  next  time  there  would  be  news  for  her.  She 
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wrote  every  organization  available,  even  those  the  government  frowned 
upon.  Along  with  these,  she  faithfully  wrote  the  eight-line  letter  she  was 
allowed  each  month,  and  set  the  packages  full  of  vitamins,  clean  under¬ 
wear  and  soap  every  Christmas.  When  the  Paris  peace  talks  started,  she 
became  even  more  optimistic,  but  as  they  dragged  on  for  years,  her  mood 
began  to  change. 

There  came  a  time  during  these  years  of  waiting  when  she  realized  she 
could  no  longer  recall  Jimmy’s  face.  The  sound  of  his  voice  also  slipped 
from  her  memory,  and  she  did  not  have  the  courage  to  listen  again  to  the 
tapes  he  had  sent  earlier.  She  would  pull  out  the  pictures  of  the  two  of 
them  skiing,  laughing  by  the  surf  on  a  beach  near  San  Francisco,  party¬ 
ing  with  friends,  and  the  memories  would  comfort  her  enough  to  ease 
the  panic.  Later  the  pictures  ceased  to  help.  She  noticed  the  pictures  of 
herself  no  longer  looked  like  the  girl  in  the  mirror.  Her  short  hair  was 
now  long,  her  face  narrower  and  more  mature,  and  she  had  fine  lines 
around  the  eyes.  She  was  growing  older;  the  boy  in  the  picture  stayed 
always  the  same. 

Sara  had  never  joined  any  of  the  anti-war  movements  that  sprung  up 
everywhere.  She  sympathized  with  them,  but  life  in  a  small  town  resem¬ 
bled  living  in  a  goldfish  bowl,  and  she  did  not  want  people  talking  about 
her.  She  found  herself  having  moments  of  bitterness.  “Why  did  he  marry 
me  and  leave  me  to  live  my  life  alone?”  she  would  ask  herself  angrily. 
She  started  to  think  of  other  men  and  wonder  if  she  would  be  attractive 
to  them.  Twice  she  took  a  trip  just  to  see  if  she  could  pick  up  a  man.  The 
second  trip  she  had  allowed  a  man  to  take  her  to  his  motel  room,  but  had 
panicked  then  and  run  away.  She  returned  home,  full  of  guilt,  unable 
for  awhile  to  look  Jimmy’s  parents  in  the  face.  An  organization  wanted 
to  print  Jim’s  name  on  a  bracelet.  She  refused,  as  she  did  not  want  to 
share  him  with  anyone  else.  She  could  remember  so  little  now,  memories 
were  harder  and  harder  to  dredge  up.  She  was  in  a  state  of  limbo  —  want¬ 
ing  a  life  of  her  own  before  she  was  too  old. 

The  wind  picked  up  a  bit  and  Sara  turned  over  to  let  the  sun  warm  her 
back.  The  rock  was  not  as  comfortable  as  she  had  remembered  it.  “I  don’t 
know  if  my  body  has  changed  or  my  conscience,”  she  mused. 

Sinking  back  into  her  reverie,  Sara  tried  to  imagine  Jimmy  in  the 
world  today.  He  would  have  loved  the  freedom  and  outspokenness  of 
the  young  people.  He  had  always  chafed  against  rules  he  considered 
ridiculous.  The  first  son  of  parents  who  were  not  young,  he  had  been 
loved  and  indulged  all  his  life.  His  mother  always  said  he  lived  on  cloud 
nine,  and  she  hoped  if  he  ever  were  dumped  off,  there  would  be  a  com¬ 
fortable  haystack  underneath.  When  Sara  had  married  Jim,  she  had  sim¬ 
ply  joined  him  on  that  cloud.  There  had  not  been  time  to  start  the  climb 
down. 

How  would  he  react  to  those  who  would  now  call  him  a  murderer? 
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When  Sara  had  first  heard  this,  she  had  become  angry,  but  later  had 
thought  about  it.  Had  he  ever  thought  about  the  people  he  had  dumped 
his  bombs  on,  or  did  they  not  exist  for  him?  In  such  a  tight  knit  group  of 
a  squadron  of  fliers,  Sara  thought  that  they  probably  did  not  mention  it 
to  each  other.  Every  day  was  one  where  another  friend  did  not  return, 
and  the  names  of  these  boys  were  never  mentioned  again.  They  lived  in 
a  state  of  being  high  that  no  drug  could  ever  induce.  Each  day  of  life  was 
a  bonus,  and  there  was  little  time  for  self-analysis.  Sara  did  not  know 
these  things  six  years  ago.  She  had  only  realized  this  as  she  looked 
through  letters  from  friends  of  Jim’s  that  came  home.  There  were  not 
many  of  them. 

When  the  prisoners  of  war  had  finally  come  home  last  year,  Sara  read 
each  list  ten  times  over.  Jim  was  not  on  them.  Six  months  ago  she  and  his 
parents  had  a  memorial  service  for  him.  Very  few  people  showed  up  — 
most  everyone  wanted  to  forget  Viet  Nam  ever  existed. 

“Now,”  Sara  thought,  “I  want  to  start  a  new  life.  I  don’t  want  to  forget, 
but  I  want  to  go  forward.  Six  years  is  enough,  and  I  do  not  want  to  have 
this  guilty  feeling  that  I  am  alive  and  Jim  is  not.” 

The  wind  had  died  and  as  the  sun  went  down  over  the  opposite  moun¬ 
tain,  the  air  became  chilly.  Sara  shivered  and  sat  up.  She  looked  around, 
her  eye  a  bit  blurred  from  leaning  on  her  arm.  At  the  top  of  her  pile  of 
rocks  she  imagined  she  saw  a  vague  figure,  dressed  in  jeans  and  an  open 
neck  shirt.  Red  hair  gleamed  in  the  sun  and  the  figure  smiled  and  waved. 
She  jumped  up,  but  there  was  no  one  to  return  the  wave  to.  Confused, 
she  took  a  step  forward,  but  then  stopped.  Whether  she  imagined  the 
figure  or  not,  it  was  the  sign  she  had  been  looking  for.  Sara  let  go  of  the 
past,  turned  and  started  down  the  mountain,  eager  for  some  human  com¬ 
panionship.  Tomorrow  she  would  pack.  The  next  day  —  New  York. 

-  PATRICIA  TYM 

Pat  Tym  is  married,  has  three  children,  and  lives  at  2306  Foxdale  Trail, 
Michigan  City.  She  is  in  HSSE  at  PNC  and  is  majoring  in  English.  She 
is  a  two-award  winner  in  this  issue. 

Second  Prize  Winner  [Tie): 


TEAPARTY 

I  saw  him  walking  up  our  driveway  the  week  after  we  had  moved  into 
the  old  house  in  the  new  town.  His  gait  was  more  shamble  than  walk.  He 
seemed  to  be  choked  by  the  tightly-buttoned  collar  of  his  blue  workshirt. 
He  disappeared  from  my  sight  as  he  rounded  the  corner  of  the  house. 

Faintly,  I  heard  the  shrill  of  the  back  doorbell,  but  I  was  not  curious 
enough  to  go  and  see  who  it  was  that  my  mother  was  admitting.  Even  the 
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muffled  sound  of  their  voices  was  an  unwelcome  intrusion  into  my  locked- 
in  grey  world.  From  my  perch  on  the  windowseat,  I  continued  to  gaze  out 
at  the  empty  drive-way  and  unfamiliar  stretch  of  lawn  beyond  it.  My  eyes 
burned  from  the  tears  I  had  shed. 

I  had  spent  my  first  eight  years  securely  in  a  small  Indiana  town.  Only 
recently  had  I  discovered  the  joy  of  school.  This  discovery  had  been 
reached  through  the  efforts  of  a  loving  and  encouraging  third  grade 
teacher.  Under  Miss  Doyle’s  tutelage  I  had  blossomed.  Now  I  felt  withered, 
for  the  moisture  of  my  tears  had  even  forsaken  me. 

I  had  been  crying  off  and  on  for  two  weeks,  ever  since  my  parents  had 
told  me  that  we  were  moving  away  from  my  secure  world  and  my  Miss 
Doyle.  It  was  three  months  until  school  would  begin,  and  I  was  certain 
that  I  would  die  of  a  broken  heart  before  then. 

Mother  came  from  the  kitchen  into  the  large  entryhall  that  I  used  for 
my  center  of  grieving.  She  carried  a  small  white  card  in  her  right  hand 
and  a  smile  on  her  face. 

“This  seems  to  be  a  friendly  place.  A  nice  lady  down  the  street  has  sent 
her  card  and  invited  me  to  tea.  She’s  quite  elderly  and  not  able  to  call, 
so  she  sent  her  handyman.” 

I  looked  at  her  and  wondered  how  she  could  smile  and  be  so  pleased 
when  my  whole  world  was  destroyed.  I  said  nothing,  and,  patting  me, 
she  went  up  the  long  golden  oak  stairway. 

For  several  days  Mother  excitedly  reported  on  her  afternoon  visits 
with  her  new  friend.  My  father  seemed  very  pleased  about  it,  but  I  con¬ 
tinued  to  sulk  away  and  relish  my  dramatic  position. 

One  morning  my  mother  told  me,  “You’ve  been  invited  to  come  to  tea 
with  me  this  afternoon.  We’ll  leave  for  Mrs.  Latham’s  house  at  three- 
thirty,  and  I  want  you  to  wear  your  new  dress  and  patent  T-straps.” 

I  looked  at  her  hopelessly.  She  wasn’t  asking,  she  was  telling.  And  how 
I  hated  those  black  T-straps!  But  I  knew  authority  when  I  heard  it,  so  I 
just  sighed  and  postponed  my  expected  demise  for  that  day. 

At  three-thirty  we  set  off  up  the  street.  My  mother  wore  her  best  voile 
and  a  broad  brimmed  straw  hat.  I  trudged  along  disconsolately  at  her 
side,  scuffing  at  my  T-straps  whenever  she  looked  away.  Not  even  the 
knee-tickling  flounce  of  my  newest  and  most  favored  dress  cheered  me. 

The  houses  on  our  street  were  very  large  and  very  Victorian.  The  side¬ 
walk  was  shaded  by  huge  elm  trees  whose  roots  had  caused  the  cement 
to  rise  and  fall  like  waves.  It  was  a  beautiful  summer  day  and  the  sun- 
dappled  walkway  seemed  like  a  tunnel  as  we  passed  the  high  spirea 
hedges  bordering  some  of  the  properties. 

The  house  on  the  corner  was  painted  a  soft  yellow  and  was  surrounded 
by  a  glistening  black  iron  fence.  I  thought  that  anything  as  shiny  as  that 
fence  must  be  wet,  and  I  struggled  to  keep  from  reaching  out  to  touch  it 
with  my  white-gloved  hand.  A  gate  was  set  squarely  before  the  front  en- 
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try  of  the  house.  My  mother  opened  it,  and  I  was  amazed  when  her  white 
gloves  were  unsoiled  by  the  maneuver.  As  we  approached  the  porch  steps 
the  house  loomed  hugely  before  us.  The  deep  veranda  grew  darker  as 
we  crossed  it  heading  for  the  front  door.  Its  sunny  ledges  were  filled 
with  petunia-planted  flowerboxes.  But  the  sunniness  faded  into  deeper 
and  deeper  shade.  In  the  deepest  shade  of  all  I  saw  the  glow  of  white 
wicker  chairs  and  a  long  wicker  swing.  The  porch  furniture  was  cush¬ 
ioned  with  shade-softened  red  pillows.  It  was  a  welcoming  porch,  and  as 
my  mother  turned  the  whirring  doorbell  crank  I  felt  the  first  feelings  of 
peacefulness  that  I  had  experienced  in  two  weeks. 

The  doorbell  was  answered  almost  immediately  by  the  man  I  had  seen 
on  our  driveway.  He  was  still  wearing  his  blue  work-shirt  with  the  chok¬ 
ing  collar,  but  now  it  was  topped  by  a  white  cotton  jacket. 

“Good  afternoon,  George,”  said  my  mother  as  she  moved  forward  with 
me  in  tow. 

“Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Kerr.  Mrs.  Latham  is  in  the  alcove,”  he  responded. 

His  voice  startled  me  and  I  felt  a  flutter  of  fear  at  its  strangeness.  It 
was  hardly  more  than  a  whisper,  and  was  shrill  and  unlike  any  male  voice 
I  had  ever  heard.  His  eyes  were  funny,  too;  they  were  a  pretty  blue,  but 
his  eyelids  were  very  red  and  he  looked  like  he  was  going  to  cry. 

I  crossed  the  tile-floored  vestibule  pressed  as  close  to  my  mother’s  back 
as  I  could  get  within  a  hair  of  treading  on  her  heels.  We  passed  through 
a  set  of  ornately-carved  doors  into  a  large  and  dimly-lit  foyer.  The  walls 
were  panelled  in  golden  oak,  and  a  long  staircase  of  the  same  wood  rose 
in  a  zig-zag  ahead  of  us.  Though  the  light  was  dim,  it  was  not  somber.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  blending  of  deep  rich  colors,  and,  looking  up,  I  saw  that 
this  effect  was  created  by  the  afternoon  light  pouring  through  a  large 
stained  glass  window  on  the  stair  landing.  The  warm  colors  were  mir¬ 
rored  in  the  soft  Oriental  runner  where  we  stood. 

Before  I  had  looked  my  fill  I  felt  my  hand  taken  and  tugged  by  Moth¬ 
er.  She  moved  us  to  the  right,  and  I  saw  that  the  foyer  widened  in  one 
corner  into  a  small  semi-circular  room  filled  with  fragile-looking,  or¬ 
nately-carved  furniture.  Red  plush  draperies  were  pulled  back  from  stiff¬ 
ly-starched  lace  curtains  at  the  four  windows  which  curved  around  the 
perimeter  of  the  little  room.  Seated  amidst  this  splendor  was  a  tiny  dump¬ 
ling  lady  who  looked  very  old.  Her  right  hand  rested  on  the  knob  of  a 
black  cane,  and  the  tininess  of  her  hand  seemed  weighted  to  the  cane  by 
the  many  sparkling  rings  that  she  wore. 

Assisted  by  the  cane,  she  arose  with  difficulty  but  with  a  degree  of 
dignity. 

“I’m  so  happy  that  you  could  join  me,  Mary.  And  I’ve  looked  forward 
to  meeting  you,  Jeannemarie.” 

Her  voice  was  very  soft,  but  every  word  was  clear  and  seemed  to  have 
its  own  sparkle.  She  smiled  as  she  spoke,  and  her  fat  cheeks  bunched  up 
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like  little  ping  peaches. 

Mother  nudged  me  forward,  and  I  reached  out  to  clasp  the  hand  that 
Mrs.  Latham  was  extending  I  bobbed  in  the  modified  curtsy  that  I  had 
been  taught.  My  hand  was  gripped  strongly,  but  gently,  by  one  which 
was  scarcely  larger. 

I  looked  up  into  Mrs.  Latham’s  smiling  face  and  was  suddenly  very 
glad  that  Mother  had  made  me  come.  Her  blue  eyes  had  the  warmth  of 
a  summer  sky,  and  our  small  hands  paired  like  old  friends. 

“Sit  here  by  me,  Jeannemarie.” 

She  seated  herself  on  a  red  plush  settee,  and,  keeping  my  hand  in  hers, 
placed  me  beside  her.  We  made  an  alliance  which  filled  the  small  seat. 

Loosening  my  hand  with  a  pat,  Mrs.  Latham  poured  the  tea.  The  china 
on  the  silver  tray  before  her  was  unlike  any  that  I  had  ever  seen:  it  was 
painted  in  alternating  panels  of  roses  and  groups  of  Oriental  figures.  It 
was  almost  transparent  in  its  thinness,  and  the  colors  glowed  from  the 
light  passing  through  them. 

She  filled  a  cup  and  handed  it  to  my  mother  who  was  seated  on  a  small 
chair  to  the  left.  Mrs.  Latham  then  handed  a  filled  cup  to  me.  I  took  it 
very  carefully  as  though  it  were  a  live  thing  which  might  spring  from  my 
lap. 

I  glanced  apprehensively  at  my  mother.  She  wore  her  wrinklebrow 
face  which  told  me  that  she  feared  that  I  would  do  something  wrong.  I 
felt  a  tremor  start  inside  my  stomach  and  awaited  its  rapid  passage  to 
my  cup-filled  hand. 

I  was  distracted  by  a  soft  pressure  on  my  left  knee.  I  looked  up  from 
my  cup  to  find  Mrs.  Latham  looking  at  me.  She  smiled  as  she  increased 
the  pressure  of  her  hand  on  my  knee. 

“Having  a  little  girl  here  is  what  I  and  my  house  have  needed  for  a 
very  long  time.  Old  ladies  and  old  houses  need  little  girls  to  keep  them 
lively.” 

My  tremor  died  at  its  source,  and  I  knew  that  I  would  never  do  any¬ 
thing  wrong  in  Mrs.  Latham’s  house. 

In  the  coming  months  and  years  I  visited  Mrs.  Latham  many  times. 
Often  she  invited  me  to  come  to  a  teaparty  alone.  We  spent  many  happy 
hours  together  before  her  death  at  ninety-five.  But  I  shall  never  forget 
that  first  teaparty  when  we  met  and  formed  an  alliance  which  soothed 
and  strengthened  me.  I  made  my  first  friend  in  a  new  town  and  gave  up 
my  heart-break. 

-  GENIE  HOGLE 

Genie  Hogle  lives  at  15  Ponchartrain  Lane,  Michiana  Shores.  She  is 
married,  is  a  senior  at  PNC  in  HSSE,  majoring  in  English.  She  wishes  to 
continue  her  studies  and  become  a  college  teacher.  She  is  a  three-award 
winner  in  this  issue. 
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Third  Prize  Winner  {Tie): 


RECOVERY 


I  warm  myself 

At  the  hearthside  of  your  personality 
When  I  am  in  need 
You  take  me  in 
Feed  me 

Give  me  to  drink 
And  then  we  begin 
To  talk 

Gently,  I  begin  to  trust  you 
You  never  push  me 

But  you  are  unafraid  of  the  worst  in  me 
And  you  listen 
Really  listen. 

Until  I  met  you 
I  had  no  resting  place. 

Now,  you  nourish  me 
With  the  sound  of  my  own  voice 
As  the  words  come  out 
You  reach  in  the  unruly  pile 
And  take  hold  of  the  true 
And  give  it  back  to  me. 

The  rest  is  but  powder 

Which  will  blow  away  with  the  first  wind 

In  that  private  place  where  confusion  was. 

And  when  with  your  words  and  mine 
We  examine  that  which  was  buried 
We  rout  the  ache  that  is  all  of  me. 

I  rest  with  you  fed  and  full 
Where  bread,  cheese  and  wine 
Are  not  able  to  nourish. 

I  rest  against  the  comforting  breast  of  your  warmth. 

You  hold  me  close 
And,  once  again,  I  am. 

-  PAT  GUDEMAN 

Pat  Gudeman,  housewife  and  mother  of  six  children,  lives  at  305  Heaton 
Street,  Knox.  She  is  majoring  in  English  at  PNC.  She  is  Portals’  most 
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distinguished  and  prolific  award-winner  to  date  —  one  award  in  1973, 
three  awards  in  1974,  and  a  three-award  winner  again  in  this  issue. 

Third  Prize  Whiner  {Tie): 


VEDA 

Spreading  silver  maples  flank  Gharkey  Street.  I  always  felt  as  if  I  were 
crossing  a  covered  bridge  when  I  rode  along  under  the  leafy  maple  can¬ 
opy.  Gharkey  Street  always  seemed  cool  and  shaded,  even  during  the 
hottest  days  of  summer.  I  received  an  impression  of  leisure  and  timeless¬ 
ness  from  the  brick  surface  of  Gharkey  and  the  summer  breezes  that  slip¬ 
ped  through  the  protective  branches  overhead. 

Perhaps,  I  was  singularly  susceptible  to  the  charm  of  Gharkey  street. 
It  seemed  so  close  to  the  home  of  my  childhood.  102  Naples  seemed  just 
around  the  corner  from  633  Gharkey,  our  home  in  Stravington. 

Stravington  is  an  old  town;  I  can’t  imagine  it  as  ever  being  young  and 
dynamic.  It  is  filled  with  old  two-story  residences  having  pillared  porches 
and  fenced  yards.  Many  of  the  homes  are  brick  or  stone  covered  by  cas¬ 
cades  of  ivy.  The  merchants  in  Stravington  conduct  business  in  little 
shoplike  buildings  in  the  center  of  town.  There  is  no  supermarket  in 
Stravington,  just  Mr.  Flynn’s  grocery  store;  there  is  no  Howard  John¬ 
son’s,  just  Coggins’  restaurant.  This  may  seem  all  very  quaint  and  old- 
fashioned  to  you,  but  to  me  it  was  a  return  to  the  neighborhood  of  my 
childhood. 

I  guess  it  was  my  sentimentality  that  persuaded  Jim  to  rent  633  Ghar¬ 
key  rather  than  the  house  in  Govestown.  The  factory  was  in  Govestown, 
but  Govestown  is  a  dingy  little  hamlet  of  industry  that  is  devoid  of  the 
charm  of  Stravington.  Besides,  I  think  even  practical  Jim  liked  Straving¬ 
ton  a  bit  better,  despite  the  additional  nine-mile  drive. 

633  Gharkey  was  a  lovely  house.  One  might  well  wonder  how  we  lo¬ 
cated  such  a  delightful  house  on  such  short  notice.  I  guess  we  were  lucky; 
Jim  only  had  two  months’  transfer  notice  to  the  Govestown  plant  that 
summer  to  help  retool. 

Our  home  was  a  double  story  yellow  brick  house  with  a  magnificent 
porch.  There  was  stone  trim  and  the  roof  was  slate.  The  grounds  were 
not  fenced,  but  they  were  large,  and  the  stone  porch  gave  a  splendid  view 
of  the  front  yard.  The  impression  was  that  of  having  a  country  home, 
except  with  neighbors.  The  surrounding  homes  were  of  similar  type,  and 
the  entire  street  reflected  a  bygone  era. 

The  limestone  drive  ran  along  the  west  side  of  the  front  yard  and 
ended  at  the  separate  brick  garage  behind  the  house.  There  were  two 
overhead  doors  facing  north  and  one  on  the  south  facing  Neidler  street. 
The  flowered  backyard  was  much  smaller  than  the  front;  and  the  garage 
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was  only  about  75  feet  from  the  house,  not  at  all  inconvenient  except 
when  it  rained  really  hard.  Some  beautiful  lilac  bushes  grew  along  the 
east  side  of  the  garage.  There  used  to  be  chauffeur’s  quarters  above  the 
garage,  now  a  garage  apartment. 

After  we  looked  at  the  house,  I  knew  we  just  had  to  have  it.  Mr.  Jacob¬ 
sen,  the  realtor,  was  able  to  persuade  Mrs.  Kimble  to  lease  the  house  for 
a  six-month  period,  and  we  signed  the  papers  only  three  days  after  seeing 
it.  It  was  ours  during  our  stay  in  Stravington;  that  is  everything  except 
the  garage  apartment  and  one  parking  place  in  the  garage,  the  one  open¬ 
ing  onto  Neidler  street. 

We  moved  during  the  first  week  of  June.  Packing  and  unpacking  was 
total  chaos.  And  if  that  weren’t  enough,  Jill  was  going  through  a  tremen¬ 
dous  period  of  trauma. 

Jill  suffered  from  our  move  more  than  Jim  and  I  put  together.  The 
poor  dear  was  enduring  her  first  experience  with  goodbyes.  We  left  im¬ 
mediately  after  school  finished,  and  she  suffered  saying  goodbye  to  her 
little  friends  not  just  for  the  summer,  but,  perhaps,  for  a  much  longer 
time.  Jill  had  always  been  a  sensitive  child,  and  first  grade  had  been  a 
wonderfully  fascinating  experience  for  her.  She  loved  school,  and  all  the 
change  was  sure  to  affect  her  adversely. 

Jim  started  working  fourteen  and  sixteen  hour  days  almost  immediate¬ 
ly  after  we  moved.  Meanwhile,  I  was  very  busy  setting  the  house  in  order; 
it  had  not  been  lived  in  for  some  time.  Jill  played  with  her  dolls  and  on 
the  swing  set  in  the  backyard.  There  were  no  children  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

Most  of  the  neighbors  were  successful  people  who  were  much  older 
than  we.  The  local  neighborhood,  despite  the  warm  appearance,  seemed 
cool  to  newcomers.  It  really  didn’t  matter  much  because  Jim’s  only  day 
off  was  Sunday.  Our  social  life  was  non-existent.  Even  the  garage  tenant 
seemed  almost  non-existent.  The  only  indication  of  the  tenant  was  the 
presence  of  green  TR6  in  the  garage  and  its  nearly  ghostlike  disappear¬ 
ances  and  reappearances.  I  worried  about  the  effect  isolation  would  have 
on  Jill,  and  as  I  got  the  house  organized,  I  made  it  a  point  to  spend  time 
with  her. 

One  evening  in  late  June  a  curious  thing  happened.  I  was  fixing  Jill’s 
supper  when  she  asked  me  an  unusual  question. 

“Mom,  do  you  believe  Brama?” 

“What,  honey?” 

“Do  you  believe  Brama?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Who’s  Brama?” 

“A  friend.” 

“Where  did  you  meet  this  friend?”  I  asked  feeling  uneasy. 

“In  back,”  she  said  remaining  childishly  unperturbed. 

“What  does  Brama  look  like?”  I  found  myself  staring  at  her;  the  little 
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blonde  head  was  cocked  to  the  side  looking  at  me  in  the  condescending 
way  that  is  thpical  of  child  wisdom. 

“Oh,  you  don’t  understand,”  she  said  exasperatedly. 

I  just  stood  there  totally  at  a  loss.  She  looked  at  the  sandwiches  I  had 
been  preparing  and  began  fidgeting  impatiently.  That  she  had  found  my 
grasp  of  her  child’s  world  inadequate  was  certainly  not  amazing,  but 
something  bothered  me.  I  absent-mindedly  finished  making  the  sand¬ 
wiches. 

After  I  fed  and  bathed  Jill  before  putting  her  to  bed,  I  waited  up  for 
Jim.  There  was  no  rational  reason  for  it,  but  I  was  completely  disquieted. 
Who  was  Brama  and  where  did  she  encounter  him  or  her?  By  the  time 
Jim  got  home,  however,  I  had  resolved  that  I  was  making  something  out 
of  nothing.  Jim  and  I  ate  and  went  to  bed  without  my  ever  mentioning 
the  incident. 

The  trees’  branches  grew  heavy  with  their  full  summer  foliage.  I  be¬ 
gan  to  meet  some  of  our  neighbors  tending  their  yards  and  shopping  at 
the  store.  But  there  wasn’t  really  much  to  do.  Occasionally,  Jill  and  I 
walked  to  the  library  where  I  get  some  books  to  read.  Still,  I  was  able  to 
keep  occupied  between  Jim,  Jill  and  my  reading. 

We  went  to  the  Fourth  of  July  company  picnic.  Jill  squealed  and 
laughed  during  the  fireworks  display  and  ate  more  toasted  marchmal- 
lows  than  I  thought  a  girl  of  her  size  could  possibly  find  room  for.  We 
all  enjoyed  the  change;  it  was  nice  to  be  able  to  do  something  together. 
It  had  been  the  first  Saturday  that  Jim  had  had  off  in  five  weeks.  It  was 
short  respite,  though.  The  plant  was  trying  to  get  ready  for  fall  produc¬ 
tion  in  September,  and  Jim  seemed  to  be  working  even  longer  days  in 
July  than  he  had  in  June. 

So  Jill  and  I  went  back  to  our  daily  routines.  Even  the  erratic  move¬ 
ments  of  our  apparently  invisible  neighbor  over  tbe  garage  became  rou¬ 
tine.  I  still  worried  over  Jill’s  lack  of  playmates,  but  she  seemed  to  be 
happy,  and  I  knew  when  school  started  she  would  find  some  little  friends. 

One  evening  in  mid-July,  while  I  was  reading  a  book  on  the  front  porch, 
jin,  once  again,  alarmed  me.  She  was  playing  with  her  dolls  when  she 
stopped  for  a  moment.  She  looked  at  me  with  a  slight  frown  on  her  tiny 
face  and  said,  “Viznew  isn’t  always  good.” 

I  paused  and  asked,  “Who  is  Viznew?” 

“A  friend.” 

“Where  did  you  meet  Viznew?”  I  asked  feeling  that  I  had  been  this 
route  before. 

“In  back.” 

“Where  in  back?” 

“By  the  garage.” 

I  kept  looking  at  my  daughter  in  a  state  of  wonderment.  I  asked  soft¬ 
ly,  “Does  Viznew  live  there?” 
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“No,  he  only  visits.” 

“Who  does  he  visit?” 

“Madras  . . .  don’t  you  know  anything?” 

Jill  was  very  earnest.  I  was  trying  to  question  gently,  but  I  was  pushed 
on  by  a  compelling  urgency. 

“I  don’t  know  Madras,”  I  said  quietly.  “Please,  tell  me  about  Madras.” 

“Madras  is  the  pretty  lady  who  lives  over  the  garage.” 

“When  did  you  meet  Madras?” 

“The  first  day  I  played  alone  back  by  the  bushes.” 

“What  bushes?” 

“The  ones  by  the  garage.” 

Jill  was  becoming  annoyed  by  my  seemingly  ignorant  questions.  I  de¬ 
cided  it  was  better  not  to  upset  her.  I  was,  however,  going  to  visit  Madras. 

After  Jim  left  for  work  the  next  morning,  I  went  into  the  garage  and 
climbed  the  stairs  leading  to  the  apartment.  This  Madras  should  have 
been  there  because  the  TR6  was  parked  in  the  garage.  I  knocked  on  the 
door;  no  one  answered.  I  didn’t  knock  again.  I  don’t  know  why.  Some¬ 
how,  while  I  stood  on  the  landing,  I  felt  strangely  at  peace;  I  seemed  to 
have  no  reason  to  knock  again.  In  the  next  month  and  a  half,  I  would  not 
mount  those  steps  again. 

By  the  third  week  in  August,  Jim  was  beginning  to  get  on  top  of  his 
work.  He  was  finally  beginning  to  have  time  to  himself  again,  and  I  was 
happy  to  have  a  husband  who  was  part  of  the  family  again. 

One  Saturday,  Jim  saw  Jill  sitting  on  her  swing  talking  to  something 
that  must  have  been  over  by  the  lilacs.  Jim  walked  over  to  her  and  asked 
her  who  she  was  talking  to. 

“My  friend  Sheeba.” 

“I  didn’t  see  your  friend.” 

“I  know.” 

“Is  your  friend  invisible?” 

“Daddy!”  she  said  acting  as  if  he  was  being  very  trying.  “You  can’t  un¬ 
derstand!”  she  said  emphatically. 

Jim  walked  back  to  the  house  thoroughly  mystified. 

“Barb,  did  you  hear  that?” 

“Yes,  I  did.” 

“What  do  you  make  of  it?” 

“She’s  just  lonely;  she  doesn’t  have  any  little  playmates.  She  will  get 
over  it  when  she  goes  back  to  school.” 

“Yeah,  I  guess  she  must  get  kind  of  lonely  at  that.” 

My  explanation  appealed  to  Jim’s  practicality,  but  my  explanation 
didn’t  really  satisfy  me.  I  guess  the  explanation  was  logical  enough,  but 
Jill  seemed  so  intense  about  it  all.  I  just  wondered. 

Despite  the  occasional  incidents,  things  seemed  to  be  normalizing.  Jim 
was  around  more,  and  school  was  approaching  for  Jill.  I  was  cooking  for 
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a  family  now,  instead  of  cooking  for  three  individuals  as  had  been  the 
case  when  Jim  was  working  the  long  hours.  Everything  just  seemed  to  be 
brighter  and  more  pleasant.  The  house  was  being  lived  in. 

Then,  on  the  29th  of  August,  Jill  caught  a  cold.  It  didn’t  seem  to  be 
anything  major,  just  a  runny  nose  and  a  slight  fever.  I  gave  her  some 
children’s  aspirin  and  put  her  in  bed.  She  rested  quietly  all  day  and 
seemed  to  be  a  bit  improved  when  I  said  goodnight  to  her  that  evening. 

The  next  day  she  got  worse.  Her  fever  rose,  and  she  complained  of 
being  chilled.  I  called  the  doctor;  he  said  he’d  come  out. 

The  doctor  was  a  pleasant  man.  He  smiled  at  Jill  and  talked  softly  to 
her  as  he  ascertained  her  condition.  He  was  very  soothing,  and  Jill 
seemed  to  like  him.  He  resembled  her  grandfather  a  great  deal,  with  his 
mane  of  white  hair  and  sparkling  blue  eyes.  To  me,  he  was  the  epitome 
of  the  small  town  doctor. 

“She  just  has  a  bad  cold.  I’m  going  to  give  you  some  antibiotics  that 
should  take  care  of  the  fever  and  a  decongestant  to  clear  up  the  runny 
nose.” 

“Is  there  anything  else  we  can  do?” 

“Not  really.  Just  keep  her  quiet,  and  if  it  doesn’t  clear  up  in  a  couple 
days,  let  me  know.” 

As  I  showed  him  to  the  door  he  asked,  “How  long  have  you  lived  here?” 

“Since  June.” 

“How  do  you  like  Stravington?” 

“I  just  love  the  town  itself.  The  people  seem  a  little  reserved,  though.” 

“I  know;  Stravington  is  a  little  clannish,  but  they’ll  warm  up  to  you 
after  a  while.  Just  give  them  time.” 

“You’re  probably  right;  it  seems  to  be  an  awfully  nice  little  town.” 

“Yes,  and  you  haven’t  seen  it  in  the  spring  yet  when  all  the  flowers 
first  bloom.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  houses  in  town  in  the  spring. 
Mrs.  Kimble  loved  flowers,  and  the  while  backyard  was  her  flower  gar¬ 
den.  A  magnolia  tree,  three  kinds  of  lilacs,  rhododendron,  magnificent 
roses;  all  of  them  grew  in  the  backyard.  She  and  Mr.  Kimble  had  two  of 
the  greenest  thumbs  in  town.  Magnolias  and  rhododendron  are  hard  to 
grow  this  far  north.” 

I  didn’t  wish  to  pry,  but  I  had  to  ask,  “Why  does  Mrs.  Kimble  rent  her 
home?” 

“After  Mr.  Kimble  died  the  house  and  grounds  were  just  too  much  to 
keep  up  with.  She  felt  she  personally  had  to  oversee  everything.  So,  I 
just  told  her  she  was  going  to  have  to  slow  down.  Mrs.  Kimble  moved  to 
Rolfton  to  live  with  her  sister,  and  this  property  turned  into  an  income 
source.  At  least,  it’s  supposed  to  be  one.  Well,  I’ve  got  to  be  going.  Let 
me  know  how  Jill  does.” 

He  walked  out  to  his  car  with  his  little  black  bag  and  drove  away.  I 
gave  Jill  her  medicine  and  then  called  Jim  to  have  him  bring  some  color- 
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ing  books  home  for  Jill  after  he  finished  work. 

By  the  time  Jim  got  home,  Jill  seemed  better.  She  was  a  little  weak 
when  Jim  and  I  said  good  night  after  supper,  but  she  seemed  to  be  in  a 
good  mood.  She  was  really  a  doll.  God  knows  that  sick  children  can  be 
difficult,  but  Jill  was  no  problem  at  all. 

The  31st  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  I  let  Jill  move  out  on  the  sofa  in  the 
recreation  room  so  she  could  watch  television.  She  seemed  much  better. 
She  colored,  watched  TV  and  stayed  under  the  blanket  on  the  couch.  I 
must  say  her  behavior  was  flawless.  Jill  was  a  wonderful  child. 

About  6:00  that  evening,  Jill’s  fever  grew  worse.  I  put  her  to  bed  early. 
Just  before  Jim  and  I  went  to  bed,  I  went  in  to  give  her  the  last  dose  of 
medicine.  The  fever  seemed  no  better,  so  I  put  another  blanket  on  her 
bed.  Jill  acted  groggy.  Her  blonde  hair  was  plastered  to  her  forehead 
with  perspiration,  and  her  face  was  very  flushed.  I  kissed  her  forehead 
and  said  good  night.  She  turned  and  mumbled,  “Night,  Mommy,  Sheeba 
isn’t  always  bad  . . .  Madras  said  so.” 

I  couldn’t  sleep  that  night.  Something  bothered  me.  I  tossed  and 
turned,  fading  in  and  out  of  slumber.  Something  was  wrong;  I  couldn’t 
tell  what  it  was,  but  I  could  feel  it. 

I  got  out  of  bed  and  slipped  into  Jill’s  room.  I  turned  on  the  small 
lamp  on  the  dresser  and  looked  at  her.  Her  little  head  was  surrounded 
on  the  pillow  by  a  halo  of  blonde  hair.  I  moved  over  to  her  bed  to  check 
her  fever.  As  I  leaned  over,  my  eyes  rested  upon  a  green  vase  on  the 
night  stand  with  purple,  red,  and  white  lilacs  in  it.  My  hand  touched  her 
face.  Something  wasn’t  right.  Her  face  was  too  cold  .  .  Oh,  my  God! 
KILBORN,  Jill  B.  —  Born  June  12,  1965,  died  of  spinal  men-' 
ingitis,  August  31,  1972.  Jill  is  survived  by  her  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  M.  Kilborn  of  633  Gharkey,  Stravington. 
Funeral  services  will  be  held  Monday,  September  2,  at  Saint 
Mary’s  Church  at  11:00  A.M. 

-  DOUG  JUSTUS 

Doug  Justus,  who  lives  in  Chesterton,  is  a  graduate  student  from  Ball 
State.  He  is  augmenting  his  educational  background  with  a  concentration 
of  English  courses  at  PNC.  He  is  planning  to  teach  in  the  field  of  history. 


Third  Prize  Winner  (tie): 

DIARY  OF  A  DROPOUT 
OR 

WILDEN,  1971 

Once  upon  a  time  I,  too,  was  an  average  housewife.  Although  Fred  and 
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I  had  no  children  we  led  busy  lives.  His  job  was  demanding,  and  fre¬ 
quently  he  had  to  work  six  days  a  week.  I  belonged  to  many  clubs  and 
held  office  in  three.  What  with  housework,  clubs  and  the  hairdresser,  I 
must  have  walked  five  miles  a  day. 

The  change  in  our  lives  came  about  at  the  beauty  parlor.  My  usual 
Friday  appointment  was  changed  one  week  because  of  the  illness  of  my 
operator.  I  had  to  go  in  on  a  Monday  one  early  Spring  day  and  had  to 
wait  my  turn.  While  waiting  I  picked  up  a  paperback  that  a  young  hippie 
had  left  behind  when  she  came  in  to  collect  hairclippings  —  I  heard  her 
tell  the  shop  owner  that  her  commune  used  them  in  horseblanket  weav¬ 
ing.  I  could  just  imagine  the  kind  of  things  they  would  read,  so  I  sneaked 
the  book  into  my  purse  and  hoped  none  of  the  girls  saw  me. 

That  night  after  Fred  was  asleep  I  began  the  book.  It  was  all  about  some 
man  who  went  to  live  in  the  woods  by  a  pond.  He  started  out  talking 
about  economy  and  since  Fred  was  always  yelling  about  how  extravagant 
I  was,  I  thought  it  might  be  helpful.  Anyway,  I  got  hooked  and  couldn’t 
quit  reading.  I  finished  the  book  about  four  in  the  morning  and  went  to 
bed  very  tired  but  somehow  feeling  uneasy. 

For  several  days  my  life  went  on  as  usual  except  that  very  often  one 
word  from  the  book  kept  intruding  into  my  card  game  or  club  meeting. 
The  word  was  “simplify.”  I  began  to  think  more  and  more  about  the  life 
we  were  leading  and  how  hectic  it  got  much  of  the  time.  We  were  extrava¬ 
gant  with  our  money,  ourselves,  and  our  time.  How  much  better  life 
would  be  if  we  weren’t  so  burdened  with  things  and  people  we  really 
didn’t  care  about.  The  man  in  the  book  was  right,  but  of  course  going  to 
the  woods  was  pretty  silly;  we  could  simplify  our  lives  right  in  our  own 
house.  Besides,  Fred  would  really  be  pleased  with  all  the  money  we  could 
save. 

I  began  the  simplification  of  our  lives  one  Spring  evening  by  serving  a 
dinner  of  black-eyed  peas  and  beansprouts  and  announcing  that,  hence 
forth,  we  would  be  vegetarians  and  have  only  what  could  be  cooked  in 
one  pot.  Dessert  consisted  of  two  spades  with  which  we  were  to  dig  up  a 
garden  patch  for  the  growing  of  our  vegetables.  The  following  day  I 
ordered  the  water,  gas,  and  electricity  turned  off  and  sent  away  for  a 
black  iron  pot  with  swinging  fireplace  crane  and  a  water  wand.  When 
Fred  came  home  for  dinner  with  an  unexpected  guest  I  was  very  pleased, 
since  it  took  two  men  to  move  his  ice-fishing  shanty  over  the  hole  I  had 
dug  in  the  back  yard.  The  Sears  catalogue  I  could  manage  myself. 

After  our  dinner  of  boiled  potatoes  and  dandelion  greens  our  guest 
hurried  away  rather  abruptly,  and  my  Fred  asked  me  to  sit  down  with 
him  for  a  chat.  We  took  our  candle  into  the  living  room  and  sat  down  on 
our  two  remaining  chairs.  He  seemed  quite  concerned  about  what  he 
kept  calling  my  “mental  state”  even  though  I  explained  how  much  bet¬ 
ter  life  would  be  after  the  simplification  process  was  complete.  But  he 
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was  extremely  kind  and  led  me  gently  to  my  straw  pallet. 

As  the  days  passed,  I  found  more  and  more  ways  to  uncomplicate  our 
lives.  I  had,  of  course,  given  up  all  my  club  work  and  going  to  the  beauty 
parlor.  I  spent  much  of  my  time  in  the  garden  hoeing  the  beans.  For  the 
first  time  since  I  could  remember,  I  saw  and  heard  birds  and  really  cared 
about  growing  things.  True,  there  was  no  one  for  me  to  talk  to.  The 
neighbors  quit  speaking  to  me  after  I  traded  our  power  mower  for  a  goat 
and  a  Scooper.  I  used  the  Scooper  to  fertilize  our  beans.  They  wouldn’t 
believe  me  when  I  insisted  that  the  smells  of  nature  were  far  superior  to 
the  air  we  got  from  the  factory  a  mile  away.  I  discovered  that  all  those 
people  we  had  entertained  for  years  didn’t  bother  with  us  after  I  quit 
serving  the  fancy  dinners  they  had  come  to  expect  and  were  always  try¬ 
ing  to  outdo.  Our  minister  sent  a  very  nasty  letter  when  I  quit  sending 
our  monthly  check  to  the  church.  Certainly  seemed  funny  to  me  since 
he  never  said  a  word  in  three  years  when  we  were  always  too  busy  enter¬ 
taining  at  Sunday  brunch  to  go  to  his  church. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  while  Fred  was  napping  I  arranged  to  trade  our 
car  for  a  tandem  bicycle  and  sixty  cement  blocks  to  make  a  compost  pile. 
He  was  very  angry  when  he  woke  up,  but  when  I  suggested  he  ride  on  the 
bike  or  stir  the  kettle  of  lye  for  soap  in  the  backyard  so  he  could  work  off 
his  mad,  he  called  our  family  doctor. 

After  I  had  conferred  with  the  doctor  about  Fred’s  obvious  inability 
to  control  his  temper,  Dr.  Jones  called  two  colleagues.  The  three  of  us 
conferred  again  and  they  took  me  to  our  nearby  State  Hospital.  After 
inspecting  the  facilities  I  allowed  as  how  Fred  would  be  very  comfortable, 
but  they  insisted  I  had  to  spend  the  night.  I  thought  they  were  hospitable 
and,  besides,  they  were  further  along  in  their  simplification  than  I  was. 

When  my  vacation  ended  a  month  later,  I  went  home.  I  don’t  know 
what  had  happened  to  Fred  —  all  his  things  were  gone,  as  well  as  the 
bicycle,  and  a  “For  Sale”  sign  was  in  the  front  yard.  So  I  packed  my  ket¬ 
tle  with  crane,  water  wand,  60#  of  beans,  Sears  catalogue  and  sixty  cement 
blocks  in  my  garden  cart  to  which  I  hitched  my  goat  and  set  out  for  a 
woods  I  had  passed  on  the  way  home. 

I  moved  deep  into  the  woods  into  a  fallen-down  shanty  beside  a  pond 
by  the  name  of  Wilden.  After  unloading  my  supplies  I  rebuilt  the  walls 
from  the  old  wood  and  the  cement  blocks.  I  left  openings  for  two  windows 
and  a  door  and  had  a  nice  room  about  ten  by  fifteen  feet  for  the  goat  and 
me.  I  made  a  roof  of  catalogue  pages  and  mud  from  the  pond’s  edge  and 
left  a  hole  in  the  center  for  the  smoke  from  my  fireplace  cum  garden  cart. 
While  the  beans  were  cooking,  Goat  and  I  went  for  a  walk. 

We  had  chosen  well  —  there  was  nothing  but  woods  all  around  us.  We 
saw  no  one  and  returned  to  beans  and  bed  in  our  new  home.  It  was  July 
4th,  and  Goat  and  I  felt  truly  independent. 

The  days  passed  serenely.  I  felt  truly  simplified.  I  talked  with  Goat 
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and  an  occasional  passing  bird  or  squirrel.  We  soon  learned  to  love  and 
understand  each  other.  As  I  pulled  the  weeds  in  my  thriving  bean  patch 
we  spoke  great  thoughts  on  life  and  its  meaning.  The  birds  told  us  of 
their  travels  to  many  lands.  The  squirrels  taught  us  economy  for  the 
coming  season  and  we  gathered  our  bean  harvest. 

With  the  coming  of  winter,  Goat  and  I  spent  most  of  our  time  inside. 
It  was  very  cozy  with  the  bean  pot  bubbling  away  and  the  two  of  us  chuck¬ 
ling  over  the  complications  that  I  had  formerly  endured  in  life.  We  daily 
went  out  for  firewood  and  a  kettle  of  water  from  the  pond  —  we  used  ce¬ 
ment  blocks  to  keep  the  ice  from  forming. 

Spring  was  early  and  we  welcomed  back  our  old  friends,  the  birds, 
with  a  bean  bake.  It  was  some  party!  The  birds  had  seen  so  much  on  their 
travels  that  we  talked  until  dawn.  Since  we  had  so  many  dried  beans  left 
over  from  the  winter,  even  after  planting  the  patch,  I  threw  them  into 
the  pond  —  I  thought  the  fish  would  enjoy  the  sprouts. 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  later  that  a  group  of  men  in  uniform  came 
tramping  through  our  woods.  I  was  very  disappointed  to  see  them  but 
went  out  with  Goat  in  order  to  be  hospitable.  They  made  strange  noises 
which  frightened  both  of  us  but  I  continued  to  welcome  them  with  the 
kind  of  words  I  had  always  used  for  our  other  visitors,  the  birds  and 
squirrels.  They  obviously  were  foreign  and  had  need  of  a  welcome. 

They  brought  me  to  this  County  Jail,  and  I  am  beginning  to  under¬ 
stand  the  language  these  people  use.  They  insist  I  am  speaking  gibber¬ 
ish  and  sound  like  a  bird  or  squirrel  or  goat  with  the  noises  I  make.  They 
say  they  are  holding  me  because  I  am  a  major  water  polluter  and  caused 
the  waterworks  to  blow  up  from  an  unidentified  gas. 

I  feel  pretty  cheerful,  however.  This  morning  they  told  me  I  would  be 
going  to  that  State  Hospital  that  I  once  inspected  for  Fred,  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  how  simplified  the  life  is  there. 

My  one  sadness  is  that  I  don’t  know  what  became  of  Goat.  I  told  him  to 
run  when  the  men  grabbed  me  and  I  saw  him  running  away.  But  I’m  sure 
he’ll  make  out.  He’ll  have  our  friends  to  talk  with  and  our  house  for 
shelter,  and  his  coat  for  warmth.  It  takes  very  little  when  life  is  simpli¬ 
fied.  I  have  learned  so  much  from  him  and  our  friends.  They  would  be 
happy  to  know  I  too  will  continue  the  simplified  life  where  I’m  going. 
It’s  the  only  place  besides  our  woods  that  I  have  found  where  you  can 
sit  and  think  without  somebody  wondering  if  you  shouldn’t  be  “doing 
something”.  They  really  leave  you  alone  there. 

-  GENIE  HOGLE 

MADAME  BOVARY:  A  COMMENT 

(The  following  was  written  in  response  to  a  question  appearing  on  the 
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midterm  exam  for  English  590,  Images  of  Women  in  Literature.) 

I.  Explain  Flaubert’s  statement,  “Madame  Bovary  c’est  moi!” 

For  a  goodly  number  of  years,  Gustave  Flaubert  lived  and  breathed 
Madame  Bovary,  underlined  and  not.  Flaubert  labored  endlessly  over 
this  creation,  to  emerge  at  last  and  utter,  “Madame  Bovary  c’est  moi!” 

In  one  sense,  Falubert  lived  Madame  Bovary,  underlined.  The  exten¬ 
sive  research  Flaubert  conducted  prior  to  and  during  the  writing  of  his 
novel  would  make*  anyone  feel  as  if  he  were  actually  an  on-the-scene 
reporter.  Flaubert  visited  the  areas  of  Yonville  and  the  French  country¬ 
sides  he  so  vividly  described,  not  merely  as  an  observer,  but  as  a  partici¬ 
pant  in  the  daily  activities  of  the  townspeople.  How  else  could  Flaubert 
have  achieved  the  perfect  realism  he  sought  so  desperately?  Flaubert 
visited  the  convent  of  Emma’s  youth,  observed  the  country  fair  days, 
and  studied  anatomy  and  pharmacology,  so  as  to  describe  better  Charles 
Bovary’s  character  in  the  novel.  Even  Flaubert’s  own  romantic  endea¬ 
vors  with  Louise  Colet  were  chronicled  for  later  inclusion  in  the  work; 
grim  though  this  procedure  seems,  it  did  lend  more  realism  to  the  amor¬ 
ous  affairs  of  Emma  Bovary.  Gustave  Flaubert,  then,  painted  Madame 
Bovary,  underlined,  from  direct  personal  experience. 

But  in  the  larger  sense,  when  Flaubert  states,  “Madame  Bovary  c’est 
moi!”  he  is  referring  specifically  to  the  character  of  Emma  Bovary.  Both 
were  dreamers,  dissatisfied  with  their  surroundings,  seeking  fulfillments 
they  did  not  find  from  within. 

Flaubert  and  Bovary  were  both  greatly  influenced  by  the  atmosphere 
of  Romanticism  pervading  France  at  the  time.  Emma  adored  it,  with  its 
passionate  novels,  grand  formal  occasions,  and  generally  artificial  peo¬ 
ple.  Flaubert  despised  it. 

Flaubert  wrote  Madame  Bovary  in  direct  opposition  to  the  tenets  of 
the  Romantic  tradition.  Yonville  was  hardly  an  exotic  hideaway;  there 
were  no  references  to  great  mythological  characters  nor  classic  themes, 
and  the  love  shared  by  Emma  and  Charles  Bovary  was  anything  but  vio¬ 
lently  passionate.  Flaubert  was  attempting  to  write  realistically,  to  illu¬ 
minate  the  present  and  its  problems.  He  was  searching,  striving,  to  find 
fulfillment  in  art  through  realism.  Madame  Bovary  was  his  practice  ex¬ 
ercise  in  realism;  he  was  supposedly  perfecting  his  talents,  for  the  next 
creation  was  sure  to  be  better  than  this! 

So  it  was  with  Emma  Bovary;  her  next  experience  was  certain  to  be 
better  by  far  than  the  one  she  was  involved  with  at  present.  Emma,  too, 
was  searching,  searching  for  fulfillment  in  her  life.  She  tried  everything: 
music,  the  theater,  religion,  money,  a  child,  marriage,  a  lover  or  three, 
and  finally  death,  before  she  realized  that  she  was  trapped.  Emma  was 
constantly  frustrated,  and  striving. 

Flaubert  was  frustrated  also,  yet  his  was  a  constructive  frustration, 
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while  Emma’s  was  destructive.  Flaubert  strove  for  excellence,  his  frustra¬ 
tion  demanding  constant  and  careful  attention  to  his  craft.  Emma  finally 
gave  up.  She  had  let  her  frustration  eat  away  at  her  life,  her  dreams. 
She  died. 

“Madame  Bovary  c’est  moi!”  How  true.  Flaubert  lived  Emma  Bovary ’s 
dream  of  fulfillment,  although  he  was  disappointed  in  the  end  that  his 
novel  was  such  a  success.  Flaubert,  like  Emma,  was  frustrated,  but  he  was 
able,  in  part,  to  overcome  his  obstacle.  Woman  remains  yet  in  chains. 

-  JANE  P.  STRA  YER 

Jane  P.  Strayer,  who  lives  at  305  Oak  Street,  Valparaiso,  is  married  and  is 
a  teacher.  She  is  a  graduate  student  taking  English  courses  at  PNC. 

ELIOT’S  “ TIME ”  GL OMER  UL US 

T.  S.  Eliot  is  fascinated  by  time,  sensitive  to  nuances  that  are  as  old  as 
Ecclesiastes  and  as  new  as  the  teaching  of  revisionist  history.  He  men¬ 
tions  time,  explains  time,  and  has  time  act  upon  his  protagonist  from  his 
early  work  “The  Love  Song  of  J.  Alfred  Prufrock”  written  in  1917  to 
“Burnt  Norton”  written  in  1935. 

In  “Burnt  Norton”  Eliot  discusses  “time”  in  a  fluid  sense,  drawing  from 
and  combining  past,  present,  and  future,  bending  our  thoughts  to  that 
which  was  and  then  showing  how  it  acts  upon  that  which  is  and  that  which 
will  be.  Similarly,  we  see  that  which  is  and  examine  the  past  which  pro¬ 
duced  it  and  the  future  likely  to  go  forth  from  it.  We  see  also  the  future 
influenced  by  what  has  gone  before,  a  comment  on  the  power  of  tradi¬ 
tion,  of  habit,  which  Eliot  never  discounts.  He  confirms  this  as  he  dis¬ 
cusses  his  own  poetics  in  his  essay,  “Tradition  and  the  Individual  Talent.” 

In  “Burnt  Norton”  we  get  a  new  feeling  about  time  and  the  dangers 
of  capturing  thoughts  in  time.  Like  an  octopus  in  a  loosely  nailed  box, 
the  thoughts  are  likely  to  ooze  out. 

Time  present  and  time  past 

Are  both  perhaps  present  in  time  future, 

And  time  future  contained  in  time  past. 

If  all  time  is  eternally  present 
All  time  is  unredeemable. 

What  might  have  been  and  what  has  been 
Point  to  one  end,  which  is  always  present. 

We  must  remember  the  frail  human  condition.  After  all  “human  kind 
cannot  bear  much  reality.”  And,  reality  lives  in  thoughts,  or  does  it? 

Trying  to  define  the  “now”  is  precarious.  “Now”  moves.  It  is  a  point 
in  a  geometric  progression.  Even  the  progression  is  moving.  It  is 
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a  still  point  of  the  turning  world.  . . 
do  not  call  it  fixity, 

Where  past  and  future  are  gathered. 

Neither  movement  from  nor  towards, 

Neither  ascent  nor  decline. 

Except  for  the  point,  the  still  point, 
there  would  be  no  dance 
and  there  is  only  the  dance. 

And,  what  is  the  dancer  without  the  dance?  How  can  we  have  a  dance 
without  a  dancer?  To  say  “where”  we  have  been  or  “how  long”  would  be 
“to  place  it  in  time.” 

How  can  we  deal  with  time?  How  can  we  surmount  time?  How  can  we 
overcome  time?  Only  by  having  more  of  it:  “Only  through  time  is  time 
conquered.”  Is  Eliot  talking  about  the  later  realizations,  the  recollec¬ 
tions  with  a  new  sense  of  understanding,  we  call  “perspective”? 

We  discover  that  the  artist  by  his  artistic  production  reaches  into  time. 
That  which  is  flesh  and  blood  lives  and  then  dies.  Eliot  lures  us  into  ex¬ 
amining  this  thought,  “that  which  is  living  can  only  die.”  Although  it  is 
true  that  that  which  possesses  fleshly  life  must  die,  that  which  the  artist 
produces  lives  now  —  when  he  writes  it  —  and  lives  on  after.  It  is  not 
flesh  and  bone.  “Words  .  .  .  reach  into  the  silence”  of  times  past,  present, 
and  future.  Now  we  have  Eliot  on  “time”  and  “artistry.”  “All  is  always 
now.”  He  is  still  explaining  that  moving  point  in  time  with  which  he  is 
concerned,  the  “now.”  Artistry  traps  the  “now”  and  preserves  it  for  the 
future.  Since  it  is  not  bone  and  flesh,  it  cannot  die. 

Does  time  affect  words?  What  are  words  for?  What  will  words  do?  Words 
are  to  retain  thoughts  but  also  to  convery  meanings: 

Words  strain,  Crack  and  sometimes  break,  under  the 
burden,  Under  the  tension,  slip,  slide,  perish.  .  .  . 

Words  change  their  meaning  but  not  always  approximately  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  they  were  headed.  Words  “Decay  with  imprecision.”  About 
two  hundred  years  ago  a  dictionary  was  printed  in  the  United  States 
which  was  to  be  a  final  arbiter  on  word  meaning  and  an  entrapment  for¬ 
ever  to  keep  the  language  from  being  mongrelized.  It  did  not  work.  Liv¬ 
ing  language  changes.  When  it  ceases  to  change,  it  is  dead.  Words 

will  not  stay  in  place 

will  not  stay  still.  Shrieking  voices 

Scolding,  mocking,  or  merely  chattering, 

Always  assail  them. 

Time  produces  changes  in  word  meaning,  so,  therefore,  time  can  affect, 
change,  or  kill  artistry  after  all.  For  since  meanings  change,  the  artist’s 
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work  may  not  be  understood  in  the  same  way  after  a  while.  Yet,  if  it  is 
true  artistry,  it  still  is  valid  being  “a  still  point  of  the  turning  world  .  .  . 
where  past  and  future  are  gathered.” 

“Now”  is  as  fluid,  as  full  of  movement,  as  the  figure  in  Picasso’s  paint¬ 
ing  “Nude  Descending  a  Staircase.”  With  eyes  fixed  on  one  moving  point 
of  the  nude’s  anatomy,  we  realize  the  flow  of  consecutive  movement  in  a 
form  that  is  actually  still.  Words  are  flowing  and  sinuous  in  the  same  way, 
Eliot  tells  us. 

Eliot  is  quite  knowledgeable  with  language  control.  He  is  fastidious, 
making  us  want  to  wash  before  we  examine  his  language.  However,  he 
never  overwhelms  or  enfolds  the  reader.  We  can  be  fascinated  whether  or 
not  we  can  follow  his  abstract  thought.  We  are  to  consider  time  not  only 
in  minutes  and  days  but  also  in  “the  best  time,”  “the  most  propitious  sea¬ 
son.”  While  in  “Burnt  Norton”  we  have  patterns  of  images  and  images 
reiterated,  in  “Prufrock”  we  have  a  conventional  speaker  in  a  dramatic 
monologue.  “Prufrock”  wants  to  be  not  what  he  is,  but  what  he  could 
be  if  his  nature  were  fully  realized. 

In  “The  Love  Song  of  J.  Alfred  Prufrock”  Prufrock  would  like  to  sing 
a  love  song,  has  a  love  song  within  him.  We  believe  he  yearns  t'6  tell 
someone  of  his  love,  but  he  will  never  start.  Either  he  is  a  middle-aged 
man  or  an  “old”  young  man  who  is  balding  and  fearful  of  gaining  weight 
or  of  being  too  thin.  Whatever  his  age,  he  feels  he  has  not  taken  his  pro¬ 
per  place  in  his  time.  He  is  beginning  to  think  about  disturbing  his  own 
universe,  his  private  life,  his  place,  his  time.  He  is  led  to  his  “overwhelm¬ 
ing  question”  partly  by  his  sense  of  the  passage  of  time  and  the  unredeem¬ 
able  quality  of  time  once  it  has  passed. 

J.  Alfred  Prufrock  has  all  the  joy  and  abandon  of  a  large  animal  re¬ 
cently  shot  with  a  tranquilizer  gun.  It  is  October.  It  is  not  too  late  in  the 
year,  or  in  the  years  that  are  his  life,  to  ask  that  question  which  may  change 
his  entire  life  arrangement.  Prufrock,  in  his  fear,  persuades  himself  that 
there  will  be  time,  plenty  of  time,  to  get  himself  ready  for  this  occasion 
that  looms  importantly  to  him.  With  more  than  a  few  socially  retrogres¬ 
sive  tendencies,  he  can  scarcely  be  at  ease  when  he  has  “To  prepare  a  face 
to  meet  the  faces  that  you  meet.”  Yet  Prufrock  tells  us  there  is  time  for  all 
the  plans  his  mind  can  come  up  with  and  which  he  probably  will  change 
immediately  after,  time  “For  decisions  and  revisions  which  a  minute  will 
reverse.”  He  alludes  to  the  famous  phraseollgy  in  Ecclesiastes: 

For  everything  there  is  a  season  and  a  time  for 
every  matter  under  heaven: 

a  time  to  be  born  and  a  time  to  die. .  . 
a  time  to  weep,  and  a  time  to  laugh, 
a  time  to  mourn,  and  a  time  to  dance. . . 
a  time  to  seek,  and  a  time  to  lose. . . 
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Although  Prufrock  wishes  to  overcome  his  intellectual  and  emotional 
torpor,  he  is  overwhelmed  by  extreme  fear  of  being  rebuffed.  He  is  afraid 
his  lady  will  say,  “That  is  not  what  I  meant  at  all.”  He  is  weighing:  would 
it  be  worth  it  to  try  and  to  fail  or  better  never  to  have  tried  at  all?  He 
chooses  the  latter.  He  is  sensitive  but  stultified.  The  “time”  for  him  to 
speak  to  his  lady  cannot  be  right  for  his  “place”  in  the  world,  or  her  world 
is  too  different  in  time  and  space  for  him  to  break  the  barrier.  He  sees 
but  cannot  enjoin  himself  with  a  world  of  “novels,”  “teacups,”  “the  skirts 
that  trail  along  the  floor.”  He  admires  but  cannot  touch.  “It  is  impossible 
to  say  just  what  I  mean!”  He  is  made  dumb.  He  declares  he  is  not  the 
prince  but  only  one  who  attends  the  lord.  He  wishes  to  attend  his  “lady” 
but  his  inertia  makes  time  move  too  slowly,  too  heavily.  But,  it  is  too  late, 
too  late,  “I  have  seen  the  moment  of  my  greatness  flicker.  .  .  /and  in  short, 
I  was  afraid.”  He  yearns  for  growth  through  love  but  he  shrivels  in  re¬ 
treat.  Unable  to  swim  in  life,  he  ultimately  drowns,  is  overcome  by  life. 
Although  in  “Prufrock”  Eliot  is  physical  and  in  the  world,  by  “Burnt 
Norton,”  eighteen  years  later,  he  has  slackened  his  grip  on  the  physical, 
with  no  person  around  whom  the  poem  “Burnt  Norton”  is  constructed. 
Eliot  once  said,  “To  get  beyond  poetry,  as  Beethoven,  in  his  later  work, 
strove  to  get  beyond  music  is  the  thing  to  try  for.”  J.F.  Nims  in  Saturday 
Review,  19  October  1963,  says: 

This  longing  for  beyondness  is  quixotic:  like  wishing  to  live 
without  a  body.  Music  is  already  sensuous  if  it  exists.  But  lan¬ 
guage  can  send  us  directly  to  abstraction;  it  is  no  more  spiritual 
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for  being  colorless.  Still,  for  those  who  find  it  possible  to  be 
happy  with  their  feet  off  the  ground,  the  quartets  (of  which 
“Burnt  Norton”  is  one)  are  probably  the  best  abstract  ruminative 
verse  ever  written. 

To  a  very  great  extent,  it  is  through  his  fusion  of  time  past,  time  pres¬ 
ent,  and  time  future  that  T.S.  Eliot  attempts  to  give  us  his  poetic  vision 
to  lead  us  to  a  point  of  understanding  beyond  poetry,  beyond  time. 

-  PAT  GUDEMAN 


SHERR  Y  ON  SA  TIN 

Today  I  ran  into  Norton  on  Post  Street.  Our  meeting  was  stiff  and  awk¬ 
ward.  We  were  both  thinking  back  to  last  year  and  that  terrible  dinner 
party.  I  did  not  ask  him  how  his  mother  was.  I’m  surprised  that  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  evening  so  clearly  and  that  it  still  hurts. 

Two  years  ago  I  left  Wyoming  and  moved  to  San  Francisco.  I  got  a  job 
as  a  receptionist  for  Dr.  Shapiro.  Norton  came  into  the  office  one  day, 
and  Dr.  Shapiro  introduced  us.  At  eighteen,  I  was  really  impressed  by 
Norton.  He  was  twenty-eight,  which  made  him  a  sophisticated  older  man 
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in  my  eyes.  I  thought  him  quite  attractive;  he  had  curly  black  hair,  dark 
eyes,  and  an  olive  skin.  His  being  a  lawyer  impressed  me,  too.  Norton 
took  me  to  places  I  read  about  in  the  newspapers;  he  kept  suggesting  we 
go  away  for  weekends,  which  added  a  delicious  touch  of  wickedness,  and 
he  seemed  very  mature  compared  with  the  boys  I  knew  back  home.  I 
guess  dating  a  naive  country  girl  was  a  new  experience  for  Norton  as 
well.  I  think  he  was  trying  to  mold  me  into  the  type  of  girl  he  wanted. 
That  was  all  right  with  me,  because  I  was  beginning  to  be  in  love  with 
him.  Or  perhaps  I  was  in  love  with  a  life  style  that  was  totally  new  and 
exciting  to  me. 

Shortly  after  going  to  work  for  Dr.  Shapiro  I  met  Claire.  She  was  a 
secretary  who  worked  in  the  same  building.  Claire  was  twenty-one,  had 
been  in  San  Francisco  for  two  years.  We  became  good  friends  very  quick¬ 
ly  and  decided  to  share  an  apartment.  We  found  a  shabby  furnished 
apartment  on  Geary  Street.  Our  rent  was  $100  a  month,  which  was  about 
all  we  could  afford.  The  neighborhood  was  not  the  best  —  a  rundown 
hotel  was  on  one  side  of  our  apartment  building,  and  a  Chinese  restau¬ 
rant,  complete  with  cockroaches,  was  on  the  other  side.  Sometimes  we 
had  to  step  over  the  winos  and  their  bottles  to  get  in  the  apartment  house 
door,  but  it  was  home  to  us,  and  we  loved  it. 

Norton  did  not  approve  of  our  apartment,  or  of  our  living  on  that  part 
of  Geary  Street.  He  had  a  great  apartment  in  a  new  building  on  Russian 
Hill.  Of  course,  he  could  also  afford  to  pay  three  times  what  we  did,  and 
he  didn’t  have  to  rely  on  city  transportation.  One  night  he  suggested  we 
look  for  an  apartment  in  his  area.  Claire  set  him  straight  on  what  kind  of 
life  we  could  afford  on  the  salaries  we  made.  I  honestly  don’t  think  Nor¬ 
ton  realized  that  people  he  knew  lived  on  so  little  money.  Norton’s  father 
had  been  a  very  successful  lawyer  before  his  death,  and  Norton  had  al¬ 
ways  been  insulated  from  reality  by  a  nice  shield  of  security. 

It  was  Thursday  evening.  I  stopped  to  get  groceries  while  Claire  picked 
up  our  cleaning.  The  telephone  was  ringing  as  I  let  myself  into  the  apart¬ 
ment. 

“Hello.” 

“Hello,  Louise,  Norton  here.  How  are  you?” 

“Oh,  hi  honey.  I  was  going  to  call  and  thank  you  for  the  lovely  anni¬ 
versary  flowers.  It’s  hard  to  believe  we’ve  only  known  each  other  three 
months.  Did  you  mean  what  you  said  on  the  card?” 

“Yes,  I  did.  Do  you  feel  the  same  about  me?” 

“I  think  I  do.  But,  please,  don’t  rush  me.” 

“Sure,  Lou,  we’ve  got  lots  of  time.  Listen,  though,  Mother  wants  to 
meet  you  and  has  invited  us  to  dinner  on  Saturday.  Will  you  come?” 

“Of  course  I  will.  I’d  like  to  meet  your  mother.  What  time?” 

“I’ll  pick  you  up  at  six.  I’ve  got  some  work  to  do  tonight,  but  how  about 
going  somewhere  tomorrow  night?” 
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“If  we’re  going  to  your  mother’s  house  on  Saturday,  I’d  better  say  home 
and  do  my  hair  and  find  something  to  wear.” 

“Uh,  look,  Lou.  Mother  is  pretty  old-fashioned.  She  likes  girls  to  wear 
what  she  calls  ladylike  dresses.  Will  you  let  me  buy  you  a  dress  as  an 
anniversary  present?” 

“Of  course  not!  I  have  something  to  wear  that  will  please  your  mother!” 

“Don’t  be  mad,  honey.  I  just  wanted  to  buy  you  a  present.” 

“I’m  not  mad!  I  have  to  go  now,  Norton!” 

“Please  don’t  be  angry.” 

“I’m  not!  I  have  to  go!” 

“O.K.  See  you  Saturday  at  six.  Bye.” 

“Good  bye.” 

Claire  came  in  while  I  was  fixing  dinner.  We  were  having  tuna  noodle 
ring  and  salad.  Not  very  good,  but  cheap.  During  dinner  I  told  her  about 
going  to  Mrs.  Jacobs  for  dinner. 

“My  God,  Claire!  What  am  I  going  to  wear?  I  haven’t  got  anything  nice 
enough.  I  want  her  to  approve  of  me  and  I  know  she  won’t.  But  I  can’t 
let  Norton  buy  me  a  dress.  I’m  really  mad  at  his  crack  about  my  clothes, 
even  if  it  is  true.” 

“Now  simmer  down,  Louise.  Norton  knows  you  don’t  have  much 
money.  He  was  just  trying  to  be  nice.” 

“But  what  will  I  wear?” 

“Try  on  this  purple  dress  of  mine.  That’s  not  bad,  Lou.  If  we  hem  it 
up  and  you  pull  the  belt  in  tight,  like  this,  it  will  look  fine.” 

“It  does  look  pretty  good  doesn’t  it?  With  a  string  of  pearls  and  my 
good  black  shoes  this  should  be  conservative  enough  for  her  highness.” 

“Get  that  chip  off  your  shoulder!  You  haven’t  even  met  her  yet  and  al¬ 
ready  you  don’t  like  her.” 

“I  know.  Norton  made  me  feel  like  they  looked  down  on  me.  I  know 
she  will.” 

“You  don’t  know  anything  of  the  sort.  C’mon.  I’ve  marked  the  hem. 
Get  busy.” 

“Thanks,  Claire.  I’ll  do  the  same  for  you  when  you  have  to  meet  some 
boy’s  mother.” 

Saturday  was  the  usual  weekend  weather  of  rain,  fog,  and  chill.  I 
thought  the  purple  dress  and  black  shoes  didn’t  look  too  bad,  but  the  old 
beige  raincoat,  worn  all  through  high  school,  didn’t  add  anything  to  the 
outfit,  or  to  my  morale.  When  your  choice  is  limited  to  a  beige  raincoat 
or  a  red  wool  coat,  however,  you  really  don’t  have  a  big  decision  to  make. 

Norton  arrived  on  the  dot  of  six.  An  annoying  habit  of  his,  he  was  al¬ 
ways  very  punctual.  For  a  change,  I  was  ready  and  waiting.  I  offered  him 
a  drink  from  our  limited  supply  of  scotch,  but  he  decided  we  shouldn’t 
have  a  drink  before  we  got  to  his  mother’s  apartment.  We  were  both  ner¬ 
vous  about  the  evening  to  come. 
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Mrs.  Jacobs  lived  on  Nob  Hill,  in  a  very  posh  apartment  house.  Nor¬ 
ton  parked  in  the  building  garage  and  we  took  a  silent  elevator  trip  to 
the  12th  floor.  Norton  gave  me  a  quick  hug,  a  butterfly-wing  light  kiss, 
and  a  whispered  “she’ll  love  you”  just  before  we  got  off  the  elevator.  Mrs. 
Jacobs  opened  the  door  to  our  ring.  During  the  introductions  and  the 
removal  of  coats,  she  managed  to  do  a  complete  examination.  She  abso¬ 
lutely  knew  that  my  lingerie  was  not  new,  and  that  my  appendix  had  been 
removed. 

Regal  is  the  only  description  for  Mrs.  Jacobs.  She  was  about  sixty  years 
old,  quite  tall  with  a  large  frame,  but  not  fat;  her  white  hair  was  beauti¬ 
fully  done.  She  wore  a  long  black  dinner  gown  trimmed  in  jet  beads.  Her 
eyes  were  black  and  shiny  cold,  just  like  the  beads. 

“How  nice  to  meet  you,  my  dear.  You  are  a  pretty  young  thing.  Sit 
here  next  to  me  so  we  may  get  acquainted.  Nortie,  you  may  serve  the 
sherry.” 

The  living  room  was  enormous  and  looked  as  if  no  one  lived  there. 
Everything  was  just  too  perfect,  too  white,  and  too  cold  looking.  We 
were  seated  on  a  long  white  satin  couch  which  faced  a  matching  couch. 
In  between  them  was  a  huge,  white  marble  coffee  table. 

“You  have  a  lovely  apartment,  Mrs.  Jacobs.” 

“Thank  you,  my  dear.  This  is  convenient  when  I  am  in  town.  I  really 
prefer  our  house  down  at  Pebble  Beach,  however.  Are  you  down  there 
often?” 

“No,  I  haven’t  been  down  there  yet.  I’ve  only  been  in  San  Francisco  for 
six  months.” 

“Oh,  really?  Did  you  just  graduate  from  college?” 

“No.  Last  May  I  graduated  from  high  school  in  Wyoming.” 

“My,  I  never  met  anyone  from  Wyoming  before.  What  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  your  father  in  in  Wyoming?” 

“My  parents  are  divorced,  and  my  mother  lives  in  Whoming.  She  works 
in  a  grocery  store.” 

I  could  feel  the  room  getting  colder.  I  knew  she  wouldn’t  approve  of 
me.  Norton  returned  with  the  sherry.  It  seemed  he  had  been  gone  for  an 
hour  although  it  must  have  been  only  a  few  minutes.  He  served  the 
sherry,  which  I  loathed,  and  seated  himself  across  from  us.  Norton  took 
a  cigarette  from  the  box  on  the  table  and  lit  it.  I  started  to  reach  for  one. 
Mrs.  Jacobs  said,  “I  don’t  approve  of  ladies  smoking,  Louise.  I  can’t  train 
my  son  to  respect  my  wishes,  but  I  would  prefer  it  if  you  didn’t  smoke.” 

“Why,  all  right,  Mrs.  Jacobs.”  I  gave  Norton  a  dirty  look.  He  hastily 
put  his  cigarette  down  in  the  ashtray.  At  that  moment  I  wanted  a  cigar¬ 
ette  more  than  anything  in  the  world. 

“I’m  sorry  Norton  didn’t  tell  you  that  we  dress  for  dinner,  my  dear. 
But,  please,  don’t  be  uncomfortable.  Your  little  dress  is  quite  acceptable. 
It  does  look  a  bit  large  on  you,  though.  Have  you  been  ill?” 
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All  of  a  sudden  my  dress  felt  like  an  Arab  tent  draped  around  me.  “No, 
I  haven’t  been  ill.  I  like  my  clothes  loose  and  comfortable.” 

“The  next  time  you  buy  a  dress  just  try  on  a  smaller  size  and  see  how 
much  nicer  it  looks  on  you.” 

Damn  her,  she  was  demolishing  me!  I  reached  for  my  sherry  with  a 
shaking  hand,  and  disaster  struck.  A  large  spot  of  brown  sherry  slowly 
spread  on  that  lovely  white  satin  couch. 

“Oh,  Mrs.  Jacobs,  I’m  so  sorry!  What  can  we  do  to  get  it  out?” 

“It  is  probably  ruined,”  Mrs.  Jacobs  said  in  icicle  tones.  She  rang  a 
little  bell  on  the  table,  and  a  maid  appeared. 

“Margaret,  please  serve  dinner  and  then  see  what  you  can  do  about  this 
dreadful  stain.” 

By  this  time  we  were  all  standing  looking  at  the  couch.  Mrs.  Jacobs 
said,  “Shall  we  go  into  dinner?”  She  took  Norton’s  arm  and  led  the  way, 
leaving  me  to  trail  behind  them.  Other  than  a  startled  “Oh!”  when  I 
spilled  the  sherry,  Norton  hadn’t  said  a  word.  He  was  looking  pale  and 
strained  by  this  time.  His  eyes  seemed  to  be  popping  out  of  his  head,  and 
he  looked  like  a  frog.  I  hated  Norton,  his  mother,  and  myself  too. 

Dinner  started  with  vichysoisse,  which  was  probably  delicious.  I  had 
to  concentrate  on  getting  each  spoonful  to  my  mouth  and  had  no  idea 
how  it  tasted. 

“What  are  your  plans  for  the  future,  Louise?”  Mrs.  Jacobs  asked. 

“I  don’t  have  any  definite  plans,  Mrs.  Jacobs.  I’m  working  as  a  recep¬ 
tionist  for  Dr.  Shapiro,  and  getting  to  know  San  Francisco.  I  love  it  here.” 

“I  thought  you  might  be  having  a  little  fling  as  a  working  girl  before 
going  to  college.  Don’t  you  plan  to  get  an  education?” 

“I  can’t  afford  to  go  to  college.  I  have  to  support  myself.” 

“But  Louise,  you  really  need  the  maturing  college  would  give  you. 
Doesn’t  the  government  or  someone  do  something  for  people  of  your 
sort?” 

“If  you  mean  poor  people  by  people  of  my  sort,”  I  said,  “I  doubt  that 
anyone  is  willing  to  pay  the  expenses  of  my  going  to  college.  And,  I  don’t 
especially  want  to  go,  I’d  rather  work.  I  can  go  to  night  school  if  I  decide 
to  get  more  education.” 

“Oh.  Yes.  I  suppose  so.  What  do  you  think,  Nortie?” 

“Well,  Mother,  not  everyone  goes  to  college,  you  know.  And  Louise 
will  probably  be  getting  married  pretty  soon.” 

The  temperature  dropped  another  five  degrees  and  Norton  got  a  dag- 
gers-in-the-heart  look  from  Mrs.  Jacobs.  Silence  ensued  while  Margaret 
removed  the  soup  plates  and  placed  our  dinner  plates  before  us. 

“Nortie,  will  you  pour  the  wine?  Louise,  do  you  think  you  can  manage 
your  wine  glass?” 

I  blushed  crimson  and  again  apologized  for  the  sherry  accident.  There 
was  no  way  I  could  atone  for  my  error  except  to  sit  there  and  accept  her 
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contempt.  Mentally  I  was  seething.  Damn  you,  you  old  bitch!  Didn’t  you 
ever  make  a  mistake  and  spill  something?  And  damn  you,  Norton.  Your 
mother  is  cutting  me  up  in  little  pieces,  and  you  aren’t  helping  one  bit. 
Oh,  please  God,  let  this  evening  be  over. 

I  toyed  with  my  dinner,  eating  enough  so  she  wouldn’t  start  talking 
about  that.  Each  bite  went  tearing  and  scratching  down  my  throat  to  set¬ 
tle  like  a  live  coal  in  my  stomach.  The  conversation  struggled  along, 
dying  frequently.  Mrs.  Jacobs  excluded  me  as  much  as  possible.  Her  con¬ 
versation  was  about  people  I  didn’t  know,  and  very  pointedly  telling 
Norton  she  wanted  him  to  meet  “Ruth’s  charming  niece,  who  has  just 
arrived  in  town.”  Norton  drank  wine,  and  gave  very  short  answers. 

After  an  eternity,  the  plates  were  removed  and  a  dessert  of  tapioca 
pudding  was  served.  Tapioca  pudding  is  one  of  two  foods  I  cannot  abide. 
I  was  forced  to  eat  it  as  a  child,  and  I  simply  cannot  swallow  the  slimy 
stuff.  When  Margaret  served  me  I  said,  “No,  thank  you.”  She  placed  it 
in  front  of  me  anyhow. 

Mrs.  Jacobs  asked,  “Don’t  you  care  for  pudding,  Louise?” 

“I  don’t  care  for  sweets,  thank  you,  and  I’m  much  too  full.” 

“No  wonder  your  clothes  hang  on  you  if  you  don’t  eat  more  than  you 
have  tonight!  You  young  people  have  no  idea  of  proper  nutrition.  I 
pity  your  husband,  if  you  ever  find  one!” 

“Mrs.  Jacobs,  you  can  stop  worrying  and  stop  knifing  me!  I  have  no 
designs  on  your  precious  Nortie,  and  I  think  you  are  a  very  rude  woman! 
I  am  sorry  about  your  couch,  and  I’ll  gladly  pay  to  have  it  cleaned.  Please 
send  me  the  bill!” 

With  that  I  got  up  from  the  table  and  went  to  the  living  room  to  re¬ 
trieve  my  purse.  Norton  followed  me. 

“Why  did  you  have  to  do  that,  Louise?  Now  you’ve  ruined  everything. 
She  would  have  learned  to  like  you  if  you’d  only  given  her  time.” 

“Norton,  you  are  a  worm!  I  hate  you,  and  your  mother,  and  I  never 
want  to  see  either  of  you  again!” 

By  this  time  we  were  in  the  hall.  He  helped  me  put  on  my  raincoat. 
“Shall  I  take  you  home?” 

“No.  I’ll  catch  a  cab.” 

What  a  relief  to  get  out  into  the  clean  fresh  air!  Of  course,  I  didn’t 
have  enough  money  for  a  cab.  I  walked  several  blocks  to  the  cable  car, 
which  took  me  down  to  the  Geary  Street  bus.  I  was  able  to  control  the 
tears  until  then,  but  I  cried  all  the  way  home  on  the  bus.  People  looked 
at  me  curiously,  so  I  got  off  the  bus  several  blocks  before  my  corner. 

The  night  people  on  Geary  Street  are  not  the  Nob  Hill  crowd.  There 
are  the  people  who  were  not  successful,  or  haven’t  made  it  yet.  Saturday 
night  is  the  night  they  go  out  drinking  too  much  in  the  crummy  little 
bars,  laughing  too  loudly,  and  trying  to  make  every  minute  of  Saturday 
night  a  fun  one  to  remember  the  following  week.  My  tears  dried  watch- 
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ing  the  action  on  the  street.  Where  do  I  fit  in,  I  thought.  I  don’t  want  a 
Geary  Street  life,  but  I  don’t  want  to  be  like  Mrs.  Jacobs,  either.  Maybe 
I  should  have  stayed  in  Green  River  where  everybody  is  just  the  same. 

Claire  was  home  when  I  got  there.  The  tears  started  again.  “Go  get  a 
shower  and  get  into  your  pajamas,”  Claire  ordered.  “I’ll  make  us  some 
hot  chocolate  and  then  you  tell  me.”  We  sat  in  our  warm,  shabby  little 
kitchen  and  I  told  her  about  the  evening.  “Screw  him,  honey,”  Claire 
said.  “He’s  just  a  mama’s  boy.  You  learned  a  lot  tonight,  and  the  next 
time  you’ll  handle  the  situation  better.  Nortie  will  finally  marry  some¬ 
one  mama  picks  out  for  him.  Just  think,  if  you  married  him,  you’d  have 
to  learn  to  eat  tapioca  pudding.” 

My  good  friend  Claire.  She  made  the  humiliation  bearable  and  I  could 
laugh  about  the  evening  after  all. 

Claire  and  I  are  still  living  together,  and  we  were  finally  able  to  move 
to  a  better  neighborhood.  It’s  her  turn  to  fix  dinner  and  tonight’s  menu 
is  still  the  same.  Tuna  noodle  ring  and  salad.  With  a  few  more  salary 
raises  we  can  stop  eating  that  once  a  week. 

“Louise,”  Claire  yelled,  “can  you  get  the  phone?” 

“Hello.” 

“Hello,  Louise.  This  is  Norton.  Are  you  busy?” 

“Why,  yes,  Norton.  We  were  just  going  out.” 

“Oh.  Well,  uh.  Look,  I  was  so  glad  to  see  you  today.  How  about  hav¬ 
ing  dinner  with  me  tonight?” 

“No  thanks,  Norton.” 

“Well,  how  about  some  other  night  soon?” 

“I  don’t  think  so,  Norton.  How’s  your  mother?” 

“Please,  Lou.  Can’t  we  forget  that?” 

“I  don’t  think  we  can.  Goodbye  Norton.” 

-  VIOLET  VOJAK 

Violet  Vojak,  who  lives  at  2309  Florimond  Avenue,  Michigan  City,  is  a 
housewife  and  has  one  child.  She  is  a  sophomore  at  PNC  in  nurse’s  train¬ 
ing.  She  was  an  award-winner  and  contributor  to  last  year’s  Porta  Is  as  well. 
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